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THE INHERENT RIGHTS OF BISHOPS. 


In THE present article it is designed to treat of the Episco- 
pal Right of Legislation. From what has been said in the 
former numbers of the series, the reader is aware that this 
Right will not be denied to exist, or to be Inherent in the 
office of a Bishop, in a certain very high sense. It will be 
admitted that no law ought to be made without the free con- 
sent of Bishops; but it will be maintained, that Bishops may 
make a law, which shall restrict themselves, and their succes- 
sors, from legislating, except under certain conditions. If that 
proposition be true, it will follow that the assent of the pres- 
byters and laity may be such a condition. In fact, if it be 
assumed, that the Right of Legislation is Inherent in the office 
of a Bishop, it must be conceded that it is subject to one such 
condition. Noone now contends that Bishops can legislate 
otherwise than ina Synod. This is a restriction upon the 
Inherent Right of Legislation, which has existed from very 
early times. 

In fact, although in a certain sense the Right of Legislation 
is Inherent in Bishops, there is another sense in which it is not 
Inherent. It is unquestionably a developed Right. The first 
diocesan Bishops do not seem to have had any legislative 
authority, properly so called. They were judges, and so pos- 
sessed the power of making canons, or rules, equivalent to the 
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rules of court of modern tribunals. These bind the judge. 
whether Episcopal or lay, while he chooses to be bound, but 
they are not laws ; rules of action imposed by a superior, which 
the inferior is bound to obey. The right of making such rules 
is. historically, the germ of the Right of Legislation. But the 
first rules laid down for the organization of Synods make no 
mention of any legislative authority. Still there is no doubt, 
that the early Bishops did exercise Legislative authority in 
Synods, and that to the exclusion of all persons, except the legates 
of Bishops. But it is hard to believe that this right has any 
such peculiar sanctity, that the Bishops themselves cannot sub- 
ject the exercise of it to conditions. In fact, the Bishops of 
the Church of England have so done, since they have bound 
themselves not to legislate, except by the license of the Crown, 
and subject also to the negative of the Lower House of Con- 
vocation. Before the Reformation, the case was still worse ; 
since the mitred Abbots, who sat in the Upper House, were 
more numerous than the Bishops themselves. These were 
never more than priests, and might have been laymen, pro- 
fessed monks without ordination. All these things seem 
parallels, or something more, to the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies in our General Conventions. But there is an element 
of mere laymen, and to this Dr. Pusey objects so much, that he 
thinks it almost hazardous for the Church of England to be in 
intimate communion with us. It may be well to inquire what 
Dr. Pusey thinks that the lay element ought to be, and what 
the American lay element really is. Dr. Pusey says: 

The whole question as regards the laity really lies in these three points : 
1. Whether the influence claimed for them in xegard to the legislation of the 
Church, be direct or indirect ; i. e., whether the claim be to choose those who 
shall legislate for them, or themselves to be a part of the legislative body. 
2. If the claim be that the laity should be a part of the legislative body. 


whether they claim for themselves a civil or an ecclesiastical authority. 3. In 
what matters authority is thus claimed. [Page 10.] 


Dr. Pusey complains much of the indefiniteness of the term 
lay element, which, he intimates, is very variously understood 
in England. In the American Church, where it has a practi- 
cal existence, it has, however, a very definite meaning. One 
point of this complaint is that it is not stated whether the lay 
element rests on any supposed inherent right ef the laity. It 
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would not be easy to show that any such inherent right exists. 
The lay element rests undoubtedly on the modern law of the 
Church ; which law owes its validity to the assent of the Bish- 
ops. Whether that assent can or cannot be withdrawn is 
another and subsequent branch of inquiry, for which this is 
not the moment. 

As to the three queries which have been just transcribed, the 
answers to them are very plain, when they are applied to the 
American idea of a lay element. First, the influence of thie 
laity is direct, not indirect ; itis not merely to choose those 
who shall legislate for them, but to be themselves a part of the 
legislative body. Secondly, the authority of the American 
laity is Ecclesiastical not Civil; they have, as such, no civil 
authority. Thirdly, the authority consists in a negative on the 
action of the Bishops and clergy in matters merely legislative, 
not including any thing of a judicial nature, any Synodal 
teaching, or any definitions of the Faith, supposing the last 
at this day possible. With respect to the statement that the 
authority of the laity is merely negative, it seems to require 
some modification. There is no doubt that a layman may pro- 
pose, in the House of Deputies, any measure which he deems 
proper and within the competence of the Convention. But 
this is no more than a suggestion ; which has no practical effect, 
until it has been approved, not merely by the lay order, but by 
the House. It must receive the assent of the clergy of the 
second order, before it can be presented to the Bishops. When 
it has received this assent, it is just as proper that it should be 
presented to the Bishops for their consideration, as that a pro- 
posal of the Lower House should be presented to the Upper,. 
in an English Convocation, for its consideration. Yet no Eng- 
lish divine has been known to object to such a proceeding. 

That which is really objectionable in the Constitution of the 
American Church, and which is happily in the course of being 
removed, is that the Bishops are bound to come to.a determina- 
tion within three days, and if they determine to reject the pro- 
posed canon, to return it to the Deputies with their reasons ; 
if they do not, the canon is to become the law of the 
Church. This will not be defended upon the present occa- 
sion; because, as has been already remarked, it is utterly 
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indefensible. It, however, has no direct bearing on the ques- 
tion of the lay element. 

It may now be proper to make some remarks in more detail 
upon the three queries put by Dr. Pusey. “ Indirect influ- 
ence,” says he, “the laity plainly had at the first, and have in 
the Church of England, through the share which they have 
had or have in the selection of Bishops.” [Page 10.] He 
goes on to say that: “In England, according to later precedents, 
the laity had virtually in their own hands the selection of the 
Bishops. In fact, with certain limited safeguards as to bad 
appointments, the laity absolutely nominated all that body, 
which is, in principle, the Ecclesiastical Legislature, the Synod 
of Bishops. They nominate that body in a degree which, if 
applied to the House of Lords, would have been thought sub- 
versive of the balance of the Constitution.” [Ibid.] In 
another place, he says: “They,” the laity “virtually elected 
the Bishops through their representatives, who nominated 
them. Had they willed it, they might have had Bishops who 
would have deserved their confidence. Had they so done, 
there would have been no more room for desiring any other 
body to legislate in grave spiritual matters, than in the State 
any other legislative body is desired, to control or to check 
the decisions of Parliament.” [Page 14.] 

The misfortune of these passages is that they rest upon two 
transparent fallacies. The first is that the House of Lords, in 
one of them, is transformed into Parliament in the other. Dr. 
Pusey would scarcely maintain that before the reign of Henry 
IIT., there was no room for desiring any other body to legislate 
in grave civil matters, or to control or to check the decisions 
of Parliament; which then consisted of the House of Lords 
only. But this relates merely to the outskirts, so to speak, of 
the controversy. 

The other fallacy is of more importance. It consists in the 
substitution of the word laity for laymen. It is not true, that, 
in England, the laity as a body have, or ever have had, any 
influence whatever in the choice of their Bishops. It is true, 
that ever since the Reformation some laymen have had the abso- 
lute appointment of all the Bishops of the Church, and that 
before the Reformation certain laymen claimed and virtually 
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exercised a censiderable influence in the choice of Bishops. 

But these men were not and are not the laity of the Church 
of England, nor were they nor are they the laity of the diocese 
over which the Bishop-elect is to preside. It is not as the laity 
of the Church that they claimed or claim to act; but on the 
contrary, they are notoriously exercising a civil or political 
power, with reference to civil or political interests. The origin 
of the power was corrupt. 

The medizval kings claimed the right of nominating Bishops 
as founders of the sees and feudal superiors of the lands which 
supported the Bishops. There was no question whatever of lay 
power in a Church sense, but only of lay power, that is politi- 
cal power as opposed to Ecclesiastical power. The claim rested 
on rights of property, not on membership of the Church. It 
was a worldly right, claimed upon worldly principles, corrupt 
and un-Kcclesiastical in its nature. It was of evil character 
and evil came of it. 

Henry VIII. succeeded in establishing the highest claims of 
his ancestors. He and his successors used them without the 
slightest regard to the laity. Some Bishops, down to the Geor- 
gian period, were consulted, and under the Stuarts they are sup- 
posed to have controlled the appointments. But those Bishops 
neither represented the laity of the Church, or any Synod of 
Bishops, they were merely the advisers whom the sovereign chose 
to consult. The sovereign himself might or might not be a lay- 
man of the Church. James II. was not. It was at one time 
designed that Charles I. should be Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Had that design taken effect, and he had afterwards succeeded 
to the throne, there would have been a Bishop-King who would 
have chosen his own Bishops, or, as was actually the case, con- 
sulted only Bishops. 

There is very little doubt, that this state of things was, really, 
much better than that of which Dr. Pusey, to the astonishment 
of all men, now expresses his approbation. He tells us, that 
since the commencement of the Georgian era the laity have had 
the election of the Bishops in their own hands; and he proves 
it, as he supposes, thus: “The majority of the laity virtually 
selected the Prime Minister of the Crown; the Minister of the 
day and his friends virtually nominated the Bishops.” [Page 13.] 
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There is no doubt but that the Minister of the day and his 
friends virtually nominate the Bishops ; but are they the laity 
of the Church? It is not even necessary that they should be 
laymen of the Church. It is generally believed, that the Duke 
of Argyle will be one day Minister, and there is no legal im- 
pediment in his way ; yet he is a zealous Presbyterian. Then 
the Minister’s friends are not at all required to be members of 
the Church. A Roman Catholic cannot be a Prime Minister, 
but he may be a Minister’s friend and may have a seat in the 
Cabinet ; so maya Jew; so may an infidel. Lord Palmerston 
is supposed to have delegated his nominating power to the Ear! 
of Shaftesbury. He might delegate it, did he choose so to do, 
to the Duke of Norfolk or to Baron Rothsehild. He regards, and 
all English statesmen, with few if any exceptions, regard it as 
a political, not as an Ecclesiastical trust. 

But to whom are the Minister of the day and his friends 
responsible? To the House of Commons. Now, it may be 
true, that a majority of the House of Commons are nominal 
laymen of the Church; but there is no legal guarantee, that 
they shall be such. In faet those who really take any interest 
in Church matters are a very small minority, and have much 
less power of influencing the House, at least on such questions, 
than the Dissenting interest or the Romanists. Suppose Lord 
Palmerston were to nominate to the next vacant bishopric Mr. 
Baptist Nocl, who is at once a Baptist preacher, and an unde 
graded minister of the Church. Does any one suppose that 
Mr. Gladstone could carry a motion of want of confidence in 
the Minister on that ground? Does any one suppose that Mr. 
Gladstone or any other member would attempt it? Suppose 
some future Prime Minister were to nominate Dr. Pusey him- 
self. No doubt the subject would be spoken of in Parliament. 
The Dissenters, the Romanists, and the Evangelicals would all 
be in a ferment. But could they carry a vote of want of con- 
fidence? No man, who knows anything of the temper of the 
House of Commons, would believe it for an instant. 

But suppose in either case such a vote were carried, and the 
Minister were to dissolve Parliament, as he probably would. 
Even the unpopularity of Dr. Pusey would disappear. There 
would be a cry of persecution got up, which joined with other 
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popular cries and with the influence of Government would 
carry the Minister, unless unpopular on other grounds trium- 
phant through, and fill the new House with men devoted to his 
interests. If the obnoxious appointment could be made the 
sole issue before the constituencies, would the laity decide it? 
Of course the laity of the diocese immediately concerned would 
have only a share in the decision. But would the laity of the 
Church of England decide it? If there were any division 
among them, as there would be sure to be, they would not; the 
Dissenters and Romanists would hold the balance. 

But suppose that all these difficulties were gotten over, and 
that it was the ascertained opinion of nine-tenths of the laity of 
the Church of England and of nine-tenths of the laity of the 
diocese specially interested, that Mr. Noel or Dr. Pusey ought 
not to be a Bishop, what would be the consequence? Mr. 
Noel or Dr. Pusey would still be Bishop, and, according to Dr. 
Pusey’s theory, the representative of the laity. 

This brings up another view, which has been strangely over- 
looked. The idea of representation involves a free choice of 
the representative by the constituent beforehand, and some 
kind and degree of responsibility afterwards. A represen- 
tative chosen by a body of men under no responsibility to the 
constituency, and when once chosen holding his position for life 
is practically no representative at all. If Lord Palmerston 
had succeeded in his attempt to appoint lay peers for life and 
had filled the House with them, they would not have been one 
whit more the representatives of the people of England, than 
the old hereditary peers. Yet Lord Palmerston is in a certain 
sense the representative of the people of England and respon- 
sible to them. The idea of his Bishops being the representatives 
of the laity of the Church of England is yet more preposter- 
ous ; for he is not, himself, in any sense, the representative of 
the laity of the Church or responsible to them. 

The truth is that this very irregular mode of choosing Bish- 
ops is nothing more than an indirect influence of certain per- 
sons, whether laymen or not, which gives them the means of 
controlling the councils of the Church, perhaps against the will 
of the real laity and of the conscientious clergy. This irregu- 
lar and irresponsible kind of power, has been always mischiev- 
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ous. It exists, in England, in the power of which we have been 
speaking, and in that of governmental and lay patronage. It 
exists, in this country, in the form of the election of clergymen to 
parishes for a limited time, in that of revocable subscriptions 
to the support of the parish, and in a corrupt public opinion 
which requires a clergyman to resign whenever any consider- 
able portion of his parishioners desire to be rid of him. In 
both countries, it produces great mischiefs, probably the larger 
portion of those which exist. In America it constitutes the 
real objection to qur Ecclesiastical institutions. It is an evil 
so great that it is only endured from the necessity of obtaining 
the means of supporting the Church from those who are not 
willing to give them, and will only give them on their own 
terms. But it has nothing to do with the lay element, which is 
in fact the only hope of any relief from it. In England, in like 
manner, it produces evils, which could only be submitted to, 
because the means of supporting the Church are only to be found 
in an endowment ; which is held by the civil authority to have 
been given and accepted on condition of submitting to this out- 
side influence. This influence has been always-pernicious. Let 
us hear Dr. Pusey himself as to the effects which it produced, 
soon after it was admitted into the Church : 

Although so wrong, says he, in their principles and their creed, the Synods 
of this period do but the more illustrate the constitution of Synods, in that so 
many of them were convened by heretics, and under the pressure of the secular 
power. Constantine was indifferent to truth, and anxious only to secure peace ; 
Constantius and Valens were powerful and unscrupulous persecutors. Yet 
both heretical Bishops and heretical Emperors felt that they could only wound 
the Church through the arms of the Church. Bishops were the acknowledged 
Guardians, Shepherds of the Church ; and Synods their collective voice. The 
heretical Bishops strove to reinforce their number by illegal ordinations, and 
to set up Councils of Bishops, and the Creeds of those Councils, over against 
the Council and Creed of the Church ; or to depress one another by Councils, 
to cast out or depose one another by Councils. But the Emperors, also, knew 
of no other method whereby to substitute an heretical Creed than by corrupt- 
ing Bishops, packing or dividing Councils of Bishops, banishing the orthodox 
Bishops, when they could not terrify them, and through Councils of their own 
Bishops, replacing expelled Bishops by other Bishops as heretical as them- 
selves. ‘hey even introduced a military force to overawe a Council; yet in 
this time of disorder, the outward forms of the Church were observed. The 
Emperors knew of no other way in which they could act upon the Church, 
than through the Bishops. Even in tyrannizing over the Church, they were 
obliged to submit to the forms of the Church. Every act of doctrine or 
discipline is ascribed to the Bishops. Whether in the Councils of the 
Church or of the heretics, Arians, in their different shades, Macedonians, 
Novatians, or any other, or for whatever end they were gathered, the Synods 
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were of Bishops. Whatever was done in them was done by Bishops, and what 
those did they did with complete authority, looking for no further confirmation 
except that of the Bishops of the whole Church. 


Yet under the pressure of this indirect influence of the State, 
they did great mischief; which, as a matter of fact, was only 
undone, when it pleased Divine Providence to raise up men of 
sounder opinions to wield the outside indirect influence. The 
mischief, moreoyer, consisted in delaying the acceptance of the 
Creeds which had been already settled and defined, by substi- 
tuting for them other and new-made Creeds. But the business 
of Creed-making has been long at an ehd, and no one believes 
that proposition more sincerely, or contends for it more strongly, 
than Dr. Pusey himself. 

The English government wields this indirect influence, and 
not content with that, will not allow the Bishops to enact any 
measure without a previous license, and enforces the rule by 
retaining a right of proroguing or dissolving the Synod at its 
pleasure. Moreover, the regulation, when passed, is not bind- 
ing, even on the clergy, till it has received the approbation of the 
Crown, nor on the laity, until it has been confirmed by Parliament 
—which last isa thing that has never occurred in any case. The 
outside influence Dr. Pusey decidedly approves, and began to 
write his book in order to prove that the Church of England 
had not conceded too much to the State. Yet she has conceded 
all the matters mentioned in this paragraph. Not, perhaps, by 
direct or formal votes, but by a long period of acquiescence. 
Surely if so much may be allowed to a grasping State, which 
can and does use its civil power to extend its Ecclesiastical 
influence, a negative may more safely be allowed to the real 
laity of the Church, to be exercised through their chosen repre- 
sentatives. Especially when that negative does not extend to 
doctrinal teaching, or to the exercise of that judicial power, 
which, in modern times, is the true defence of the Church 
against heresy. 

Dr. Pusey’s next says: “If the claim be that the laity should 
be a part of the legislative body, whether they claim for them- 
selves a civil or an Ecclesiastical authority.” The answer to this 
must be an Ecclesiastical authority. The Amerivan laity, as 
such, neither have nor desire any civil authority ; nor would 
the American governments permit any civil sanction to be given 
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to the acts of the Church, or any other Ecclesiastical or pseudo- 

Jeclesiastical body. In this they are perfectly right. The 
existence of a Church legislature, lay or clerical, which should 
have the power of giving a civil sanction to Ecclesiastical 
enactments, would constitute an imperium in imperis, which no 
government could permit. On the other hand, the Church 
would lose in her spiritual character by the existence of such a 
body. The object of the Church ought to be the exclusion of 
unworthy members, until they repent and amend ; not the com- 
pelling them to an outward conformity or an outward decency 
of conduct. ‘These are all that can be obtained by invoking a 
civil authority in any form. 

In fact, our author gives us a paragraph, in which he shows 
more acquaintance with the true boundary line between civil 
and Keclesiastical authority, than is common among his coun- 
trymen. It is true, that in the very next paragraph he falls 
into some of the usual fallacies, by which some of the ablest 
English writers have been deluded. ‘To this second paragraph 
it will be proper to advert hereafter. For the present, it will 
be enough to transcribe the first: 

The Ecclesiastical authorities of the Church have nothing to do, by virtue 
of their office, with any civil legislation, or any civil sanction or authority for 
their acts. Their authority belongs toa kingdom not of this world; any 
authority which comes to them in matters of this world, comes to them from 
the authorities of this world, and can be lawfully limited by the power which 
gave it. These two limitations at once exclude questions which are often 
popularly mixed up with the idea of Ecclesiastical legislation, and confuse it. 
Sach are: 1. Any civil consequences from any Ecclesiastical act. 2. The 
whole question of temporalities. [Page 15.] 

Having thus gotten rid of an Eeclesiasto-civil authority, 
which the American Church neither has nor desires, it is time 
to consider Dr. Pusey’s third question: “ Whether, conceding 
all outward questions or civil sanction as things not belonging 
to Ecclesiastics,—questions of doctrine, or such as in any way 
involve decisions upon doctrine, do belong to the clergy, is one 
of fundamental principle, intimately connected with the very 
being of the Episcopate.” [Page 16.] 

This query really includes a begging of the question. There 
ean be no doubt, that questions of doctrine do belong to the 
clergy, and that outward questions of civil sanction belong to 
the civil authority, and neither to the clergy nor to the laity. 
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So by the form of the question the laity are at once excluded 
trom all participation in Church authority. Because the ques- 
tion assumes that “outward questions or civil sanction” is the 
same thing. ‘The question is much more fairly put in another 
part of the book, where the writer says that his third query 
is: “In what matters authority is thus claimed.” The truth 
is that the maticrs in which authority is claimed are neither 
civil nor doctrinal. They belong to a third set of questions, 
which may be called outward, because they are outside of doc- 
trine; but which are really Ecclesiastical, because they relate 
to the government of the Church. 

In other words, there is such a thing as Ecclesiastical Law ; 
which is distinct from doctrine, although the boundaries, as in 
other cases, approach. The subjects of Ecclesiastical Law are 
the organization, the discipline, and the worship of the Church. 
The proper regulation of these things by law constitutes the 
legislative authority of the Church. It is a share of that 
authority which is claimed for the laity ; and the organization, 
discipline, and worship of the Church, are the matters over 
which that authority is to be exercised. This department of 
Ecclesiastical Law, and this legislative authority, seem to be 
entirely overlooked by Dr. Pusey throughout his whole book. 

In order to understand this, it is necessary to call to mind 
certain facts, which Dr. Pusey entirely ignores, and the discus- 
sion of which will be best introduced by transcribing the para- 
graph concerning which it has been already observed, that it 
involves some fallacies, which are usually to be found in the 
writings of the best English authors. The paragraph follows: 

The acts of the Church, as a spiritual body, affect only the court ef con- 
science, and are binding only on her members. She declares, for instance, 
what is the law of Gop as to marriage; her exposition of that law is binding 
upon her children. But whether that law shail involve any temporal conse- 
quences to children, born contrary to the law of Gop and of the Church, is a 
matter not for the Church to decide, but for the civil authorities. The State 
in England has accepted, in this instance, the judgment of the Church; if, as 


has often been proposed, it were to legalize any marriage forbidden by Divine 
law, the law of the Church would remain as it was before. [Page 15.] 


This is all very true upon the surface, so far as it goes. But 
there is a fallacy lurking under it, in the suppression of another 
question. It is true, that the laws of the Church are binding 
only on her members. It is equally true, that she has nothing 
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to do with the civil consequences of any breach of her laws. 
But is it true that her laws only affect the court of conscience ; 
meaning by that phrase the court which is held in every human 
bosom? Are there not Ecclesiastical consequences to the 
sinner, with which the Church has something to do? If there 
be such, then there is a wide field for Church legislation, which 
is not doctrinal. 

This field embraces, as has already been said, the organiza- 
tion, discipline, and worship of the Church. Of these things 
that which is most intimately connected with doctrine is wor- 
ship. It is quite clear that public worship, being a joint act, 
can only be conducted by an union of wills, which can only be 
brought about by means of laws more or less extensive in their 
operation, and more or less minute in their character. But 
these laws are confessed by all to be human laws. There is 
no divinely-appointed directory for Divine worship. Worship 
is therefore something distinct from doctrine, although it is a 
powerful means of teaching doctrine. The Church of England 
has very well distinguished between them, and fully recognized 
the idea of Church Law, in her thirty-fourth Article, which 
the American Church has adopted, without even a verbal alter- 
ation. It is this: 

It is not necessary that traditions and ceremonics be in all places one or 
utterly alike; for at all times they have been diverse, and may be changed 
according to the diversity of countries, times, and men’s manners, so that 
nothing be ordained against Gop’s Word. Whosoever, through his private 
judgment, willingly and purposely doth openly break the traditions and cere- 
monies of the Church, which be not repugnant to the Word of Gop, and be 
ordained and approved by common authority, ought to be rebuked openly 
(that others may fear to do the like), as he that offendeth against the common 


order of the Church, and hurteth the authority of the magistrate, and wound- 
eth the consciences of the weak brethren. ¥ 


Every particular or national Church hath authority to ordain, change, and 
abolish, ceremonies or rites of the Church, ordained only by man’s authority, 
so that all things be done to edifying. 

The whole subject of worship is, then, a fit subject of Church 
legislation, and is neither doctrinal nor civil. And this may 
well serve as a precedent for the other subjects of legislation— 
organization and discipline. The letter of the Article, it is 
true, extends only to rites and ceremonies, or the forms of pub- 
lic worship. But its spirit furnishes an a fortiori argument for 
the right of the Church to regulate her own organization and 
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her discipline. Both of them undoubtedly “may be changed 
according to the diversities of countries, times, and men’s man- 
ners.” 

These three things (organization, discipline, and worship,) 
constitute the subjects of Church legislation. Doctrine is quite 
a separate and distinct affair. 

It is, then, a fallacy to divide the whole idea of legislation, 
in Ecclesiastical matters, into doctrinal and civil. This fallacy 
appears, in English authors of great name, in the form of an 
assertion that the Church has, in herself, no coercive power. 
This proposition is true, if it be only meant that she has no 
power to coerce those who are without her pale to enter into 
it. It is also true, ifit is to be understood as a denial that she 
has power to coerce her own members by the application of 
any sort of physical force. But it is not true, if it be meant to 
deny that she has her own peculiar modes of coercion. She 
has such, and among them, those which may be regarded as the 
ultime rationes are excommunication as to the laity and degra- 
dation as to the clergy. The regulating the exercise of this 
coercive power which is commonly called discipline, is a very 
proper subject for the legislation of the Church. 

It involves in some degree the organization of the Church ; 
because it involves the organization of the tribunals of the 
Church. But that is not all that is meant, by the organization 
of the Church, which is a subject of Ecclesiastical Law and 
Church legislation. No one now holds, with the old Puri- 
tans, that there is a Divinely-appointed organization of the 
Church, from which it is not lawful to depart. The great prin- 
ciple of Episcopacy, and the Divinely-given powers of the 
Episcopate excepted, the whole organization of the Church is 
open to be changed according to the diversity of countries, 
times, and men’s manners. In this almost all Churchmen are 
agreed. 

The Law of the Church, then, as distinguished from her doc- 
trine, consists of the Law of Public Worship, the Law of Disci- 
pline, and the Law of Organization. Any of those things may 
by possibility become complicated with questions of doctrine. 
It would not, therefore, be right to legislate about them, with- 
out the concurrence of the clergy, and especially of the Bishops, 
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who are the Divinely constituted guardians of the purity of 
doctrine ; lest peradventure something should be enacted con- 
trary to Gop’s Word. But inasmuch as these are all much af- 
fected by the diversities of countries, times, and men’s manners, 
the laity, as more likely to be conversant about such things, are 
admitted to a share in legislating about them. 

Dr. Pusey’s third query having been thus disposed of, it may 
be well to show that the Church of England has made conces- 
sions to the State, which constitute a check upon the Inherent 
Right of the Bishops to legislate for the Church, fully equiva- 
lent to that which is found in the voice given in the American 
Church to the laity. It will not be difficult to do this. In fact 
it has been already incidentally done in this paper. 

The Church of England is expressly restrained from making 
any law whatever, in any Synod but one which has been sum- 
moned by the Crown, and which continues to sit by its im- 
plied permission ; a permission implied in the omission to exer- 
cise the right of prorogation or that of dissolution. Even such 
a Synod can enact no law, but by the express license of the 
Crown. When it is enacted, it is of no force to bind even the 
clergy, until it has received the approbation of the Crown. 
Even then it does not bind the laity, the greater part of the 
Church, without the sanction of Parliament. 

In the American Church, on the other hand, Synods or Con- 
ventions assemble at stated periods, without waiting for the 
summons or permission of any external authority, and sit until 
they are dissolved by their own act, which involves the assent 
of the majority of the Bishops. During the session, any meas- 
ure which it pleases any Bishop to bring forward, may be dis- 
cussed and enacted, without any license except from the Synod 
or Convention itself. 

It is true that when a measure has passed the House of Bish- 
ops it does not become the law of the Church, and does not 
bind either clergy or laity until it has received the sanction of 
the Deputies of the clergy and laity in the other House. But 
suppose an English Bishop should sueceed in carrying any 
measure through the Upper House of Convocation, it does not 
become a law until it has received the sanction first of the 
Lower House, which is equivalent precisely to that of the Cleri- 
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eal Deputies, and next of the Crown. It would not be fair to 
say that the assent of the Crown is equivalent to the vote of 
the Lay Deputies. It is open to much stronger objections. 
The Crown means the prime minister or the cabinet. Now 
the prime minister may be a Presbyterian, a Quaker, or a 
Socinian, or may profess any form of nominal Christianity ex- 
cept Romanism.* Moreover, Romanists may be members of 
the cabinet. The striking out of a few words in an oath, which 
the House of Commons has more than once attempted to do. 
would admit Jews, Turks, Infidels, and Brahmins. But passing 
these things as hypothetical, would Dr. Pusey, himself, regard. 
any Church question as safer in the hands of the present Cabi- 
net, or that of Lord John Russell, or even those of Lord Derby 
or Lord Aberdeen, than in those of a body of laymen, communi- 
eants of the Church, and chosen because they possessed the con- 
fidence as well of the clergy as of the laity of their respective 
dioceses? There can be little doubt, which system is safest in 
its practical working. The principle is very much the same in 
both. In both, the exercise of the Inherent Right of Legislation, 
belonging to the Episcopate, is so restrained, as to require the 
eoncurrence of a certain lay element. 

But it is supposed, that there is another form or germ of evil 
in the lay clement. The laymen have not only a negative on 
the action of the Bishops, but they havea right to suggest 
measures. This they may in the present state of society do, 
under any forms of Church legislation which could possibly be 
adopted. Dr. Pusey writes, and so do most other Englishmen, as 
if the Convention, or Synod, were a single body, in which Bish- 
ops, priests, and laymen, were promiscuously mingled together, 
and every question was decided by a majority of votes, so that 
the voice of the Presiding Bishop might be neutralized by the 
voice of amere layman, and those of the whole order overcome 
by those of a crowd of laymen. No one who advocates the 
lay element desires such a state of things. Every one, who 
knows anything of the American Church, knows that such is 
not, and never has been, the praetice. 

A layman may, it is true, make a proposal, and it is quite 


* Infact, Lord Palmerston, although a nominal Churchman, has openly avowed 
the fundamental principle of the Pelagian heresy. 
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possible that it may interfere with doctrine or even be against 
Gon’s Word. But it is only a suggestion, and is not even sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the Bishops until it has passed 
through a double ordeal. It is first referred to a committee, a 
majority of which are clergymen. The committee is at liberty 
to modify it, taking what is good and rejecting what is evil, 
or recommend that the proposal proceed no further. But when 
the measure reiippears in the House, which it can only do with 
the assent of several clergymen, it has another ordeal to pass. 
All the laymen in the House cannot give it that vitality, which 
will enable it to enter the House of Bishops, without the con- 
currence of a majority of the clergy. When the clergy have 
adopted it, it is not easy to see how it differs from a proposal 
submitted by the Lower House of the Convocation of Canter- 
bury to the Upper ; except that one is the proposal of a body of 
presbyters, while the other is a proposal of a body of presby- 
ters in which a body of laymen have concurred. In either case 
it is but a proposal, in which the Bishops may concur or not as 
they may deem it consonant or not to the Word of Gop, or 
adapted or not to the times and men’s manners. Dr. Pusey 
says that the American Church has abandoned “ a bulwark of 
the faith ;’ meaning, thereby, the control of the Bishops over 
the legislation of the Church. But it is not so. In the mode 
of proceeding, which has just been detailed, it will be seen that 
the absolute negative is just as strong a bulwark of the faith, 
as the absolute power of legislation could be; although there 
is a check upon their action should it be imprudent, or worse. 
Unless Bishops be infallible, there can be no practical evil in 
this. 

There does still remain one restriction on the absolute nega- 
tive of the Bishops, to which a just objection lies. An amend- 
ment to the constitution was proposed at the last General Con- 
vention, and received the sanction of both Houses, but still re- 
quires the action of another Convention before it will become 
law. It is one illustration of the working of the Lay Element, 
that this amendment, which strikes the last fetter from the ab- 
solute negative. of the Bishops, originated in the House of Dep- 
utics, was moved by a layman, and passed without a division. 
The restriction which it proposes to remove is, only, that when 
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a measure is proposed by the House of Deputies the House of 
Bishops must consider it within three days, and, if they dissent 
from it, notify the House of Deputies of their dissent with their 
reasons. Theoretically, this is undoubtedly wrong, but it can 
never be supposed that it could lead to the making any law 
which would be repugnant to the Word of Gop or the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Church ; should a measure of that sort 
ever be proposed, it can scarcely be doubted, that a Synod of 
Bishops, worthy of their office, would instantly reject it with- 
out waiting for three days, and send down their reasons in the 
shape of a reproof, to those who had so far forgotten themselves 
as to propose such a measure. 

It seems to the writer, that the series of papers, of which 
this is the last, have sufficiently established the consistency of 
such alay element as exists in the American Church, with 
Church principles. They have proceeded on the princi- 
ple that, while theology was a perfect science from the first, 
and not susceptivle of improvements, jurisprudence has been in 
a constant state of improvement, and that the Church may 
lawfully avail herself of those improvements. It has been 
attempted to show that a check upon the exercise of the Inhe- 
rent Right of the Bishops to make laws, is one of those im- 
provements. The check is warranted by the usage of the 
Church in all ages, which has imposed such checks upon the 
administrative and judicial authority of Bishops. Especially is 
it warranted by the action of our Mother Church of England, 
which has imposed, or, at least, submitted to, a precisely par- 
allel check upon the very right of legislation itself. It was 
promised, when this was done, that something should be said 
about the expediency of the lay element. 

If this be tried by the test of experiment, it is sufficient to 
say that an experiment of near three-quarters of a century has 
established its expediency in the heads and hearts of the entire 
body of the clergy. In theory, it seems to be desirable on two 
accounts. One, that the laity bring into the councils of the 
-Church a vast body of information, of a kind of which the clergy 
do not generally possess much. The other, that their presence 
gives to the other laity a confidence in the legislation of the 
Church, which could be given them by no other means. 

12 
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It may now, perhaps, be proper to say something of the ten- 
ure by which the laymen, and, in fact, the presbyters hold their 
share of the legislative authority of the Church. All that has 
been said, in this series of papers, implies that they do not hold 
it as an Inherent Right. To any pretension of that sort, Dr. 
Pusey’s book would be a triumphant answer. The fact that 
the Right was neither allowed nor claimed in the beginning of 
the Church, shows that it is not Inherent. It rests upon the 
law of the Church, the validity of which law rests upon the 
assent of the Bishops. Does it follow that it is a revocable 
concession? Have the Bishops a right to meet “as a College 
of CaTHoLic AND AposToLic Bisnops,” and, “ as such,” declare 
that they resume the government of the Church, and will no 
longer regard the Constitution and Canons which have been 
enacted by the consent of clergy and laity? 

This depends entirely upon the nature of the concessions 
which they have made. If those concessions were unlawful, 
then the Bishops not only have a right, but are bound, to re- 
tract them. But if they are concessions which might lawfully 
be made, and have been made, the case would be very different. 
They cannot then be retracted without a breach of good faith. 
Moreover, to retract them, would be as heavy a blow to the 
temporal interests of the Church in this country, as the Church 
of England would receive should her Bishops retract the con- 
cessions which have been made to the Crown. Nothing could 
justify such a movement but the conviction that it was required 
by duty, and that the Church might look for the protection of 
her Divine Head, in the performance of it as such. 

But what shall be said of a middle course, in which, while no 
attempt is made to retract the concessions, and so the lawfulness 
of those concessions is admitted, the Constitutions and Canons 
made under such concessions are ignored? There does not 
seem to be any principle upon which such a course can be ex- 
cused, to say nothing of justified. An attempt to give Episco- 
pal sanction to an idea, supposed to be popular, which is incon- 
sistent with the existing laws, may answer a temporary purpose, 
but will recoil in the end. Were the idea really popular, there 
would be no difficulty in obtaining the concurrence of the 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies in its enactment. But 
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the evading the rights, which are guaranteed to that body, as 
the representatives of the clergy and laity of the whole Church, 
will be found in the long run unpopular. 

The advocates of the measure, which is carried by such an 
evasion, may applaud the course by which their object was 
obtained. But when a similar attempt is made in favour of an 
object of which they disapprove, they will resent the move- 
ment, and will not be deterred from doing so by the precedent, 
which they once applauded. 

The reader perceives in these remaks, an allusion to the ac- 
tion of a majority of the House of Bishops on the celebrated 
“Memorial.” That action it is impossible to reconcile to the 
existing laws of the Church. It may have been wise and neces- 
sary ; almost every one is agreed, that portions of it were so. 
But if it were wise and necessary, it ought to have been brought 
about by the Constitutional action of the legal authorities of the 
Church ; unless the Bishops were prepared to retract, as contrary 
to a higher law, the concession of power to the authorities, 
which, in matters of legislation, they have, hitherto, acknow- 
ledged to be codrdinate with themselves. 

If it can be shown that the action of the Bishops is clearly 
consistent with the existing constitutions, rubrics, and canons, 
then all that has been done is right. But if this be open to 
doubt, it scarcely became the Bishops to decide the doubt in 
their own favour. 

That there is room for doubt may be fairly inferred from the 
fact, that, from the very first, the authority of the Bishops to 
make the regulations which they have made, was denied by 
both clergymen and laymen, and those persons who were known 
for their high reverence for the Episcopal character and author- 
ity. The idea was entertained by some of the Bishops themselves, 
especially by the Bishop of Maryland, who has undergone more 
obloquy than any of his brethren in support of the legitimate 
authority of Bishops. 

The step was, however, taken, and although it is not irrevo- 
cable, it is scarcely to be hoped, that it will be revoked. The 
measure, as to its substance, may be good; at any rate, there is 
a large body in the Church who think it so. There are men 
who are disposed} to extend the liberty which it allows, far 
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beyond any limits which can fairly be assigned to it. Among 
these are to be found not afew who will overlook the means for 
the attainment of the end. But they are not persons who 
would submit to a similar encroachment in any matter which 
narrowed their personal liberty, or enlarged that of those who 
were inclined to use their liberty in a way which those men did 
not approve. It may be well, then, for our Right Reverend 
Fathers to consider the measure as a step hastily taken, not as 
a precedent to be followed. 

There is not time or space to go into the details of this mat- 
ter, or to speak of the precise laws of the Church, which the 
action referred to violated. But the principles for which the 
writer contends are established ; if it be established that there 
may lawfully be imposed conditions on the exercise of the 
Legislative Authority of the Episcopate, that the assent of bodies 
of presbyters and laymen may be one of those conditions, and 
that such a condition, having been once conceded, can neither 
be retracted nor evaded. H. D. E. 


WONDERS OF ANTI-GEOLOGY. 


We lately chanced upon a rather peculiar book, written by 
Mr. David N. Lord, of New York, published in the year 1855, 
and entitled Geognosy ; or, The Facts and Principles of Geology 
against Theories. We have also been reading, of late, Mantell’s 
Wonders of Geology ; a book as different from the former, in 
matter, style, and temper, as can well be conceived. One of 
these books furnished the occasion, the other suggested the 
title, of the present article. And so, as Mr. Mantell put forth 
a very delightful and instructive book on the Wonders of Geol- 
ogy, in like sort we propose to work out such a paper as we 
can on the WonpeErS or ANTI-GEOLOGY. 

The aforesaid book of Mr. Lord’s was written with the 
evident and avowed design of knocking up and exterminating 
the geology of- the geologists. A few years ago, the author, 
we believe, was thought to be in some danger of becoming 
known as an interpreter and expounder of the Apocalypse. 
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Whether the danger in question have since passed away, or 
whether. in fact, it ever existed, is more than we can tell. 
That the author, after having opened out the mysteries of that 
most mysterious book, and rendered its meaning and applica- 
tion, in his judgment, all clear and manifest ;—that, after such 
an achievement, he should think his head to be heavy enough 
and hard enough to smash up the rocky science of geology, is 
not to be wondered at. And that he is brave enough to face 
the danger aforesaid, or even a greater danger than that, if a 
ereater there be, may be reasonably inferred from the sublime 
task he has here undertaken, from the stupendous absurdities 
which are made to labour in his adventure, and from the enor- 
mous self-complacency with which he seems to regard his own 
performance. 

Hugh Miller, in his Testimony of the Rocks, has a chapter 
entitled “ The Geology of the Anti-Geologists,” in which he 
makes merry, though always “ within the modest limits of 
becoming mirth,” over certain curious schemes that have been 
hit upon for explaining the phenomena brought to light by 
geologic investigation. Some of the specimens noticed by him 
are rather funny ; but the funniest of them are but common- 
place affairs beside several that are here furnished us. The 
book under consideration must have been totally unknown to 
Miller, else he could not have forborne to enrich his cabinet of 
anti-geologic wonders from its pages. This is much to be 
regretted, as Mr. Lord’s name has perhaps thereby missed its 
only chance of being preserved in a fossil state. Then, too, 
the future interests of science would have been materially 
served, if some of Mr. Lord’s remarkable thoughts had been 
imbedded in the solid and lasting formations of Hugh Miller’s 
superb and stately intellect. 

We must force room for one more preliminary remark. Some 
geologists have stretched their presumption so far as to inti- 
mate, that the quality and bearing of geologic evidence could 
not be fully appreciated without something of special training 
in the science, and of practical acquaintance with its objects 
and methods. Mr. Lord scouts this idea utterly, and on two 
or three occasions kicks it from the top to the bottom of his 
intellectual hill with prodigions spirit and effect. And 2 
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lashes, with exemplary severity, the arrogance of the geological 
faculty in thus daring to exalt themselves above laymen in the 
science. So far from deferring to the Opinions of professed 
geologists, he evidently values his wit in proportion to the 
number and weight of those whose judgment in their own proy- 
ince he deems himself competent to overrule and set aside. 
And he gives out, in no very obscure terms, that the geologists, 
in presuming to meddle with what are called the dynamics and 
the physics of geology, have altogether transcended their sphere. 
What right have they to be talking of inferences and induc- 
tions? Their proper business is, to serve as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for the true architects of the temple. Let 
them, then, be content to furnish the raw materials of the 
science ; let them stick to their proper task of observing and 
recording geological facts; leaving to men of higher grade, to 
philologists, and to theologians, laic or cleric, the prerogative 
of working those facts up into scientific form, and rearing tle 
structure of inference and induction. 

Now, we will not undertake to say but that the author may 
be right in all this. But we fear that the current of human 
depravity sets so strong in the opposite direction, that his 
words will be of little avail. That, in geological questions, 


men should still prefer the opinions of geologists to those of 


theologians, is indeed bad, very bad ; but we see not how it is 
to be helped. And we have to confess ourselves partakers 
with the rest of the world in the sin of holding that such men 
as Buckland, Sedgwick, Hitchcock, and Silliman, understand 
the Bible as well as Mr. Lord does, and the rocks somewhat 
better ; that in Christian faith and knowledge they are his 
equals, and in geological acquirement his superiors. Moreover, 


wrong as the thing may be, we suspect that, when a man of 


honesty and ability has spent many years in studying the rocks, 
and finding out what they are made of, he will still succeed in 
mispersuading the world, that he has as good a right as one 
who has not studied them, to frame inferences and inductions as 
to the laws and processes of their formation, and the kind and 
degree of the forces employed in producing them. We will 
plead guilty, if need be, to the charge of sharing and sympathiz- 
ing with the world in this naughty mispersuasion. No doubt 
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it is very foolish, or very wicked, or very both, but it is never- 
theless true, that in questions of geology we would rather run 
the risk of erring with the geologists, than rest in Mr. Lord’s 
assurance that we cannot err, provided we take our science 
from him. 

How certain the author is of being himself infallibly right 
in his views, will best appear by remarking, in one or two cases, 
how fiercely he goes ahead. But, before proceeding with this 
point we must observe that the author fully assents to the 
alleged facts and phenomena of geology; that is, he admits, 
that those rocks which geologists regard as sedimentary were 
actually formed by sedimentary deposition, and that the seem- 
ing relics of plants and animals, inclosed in the strata of the 
earth’s crust, really are such. It is well known. that from the 
number, quality, contents, and position of the strata aforesaid, 
geologists conclude the earth to have existed through vast 
periods of time before the appearance of man upon it. After 
canvassing, in his own peculiar manner, some of the reasons 
assigned for this inference, Mr. Lord pitches into the geologists 
with a very edifying paroxysm of argument. “The whole 
ground,” says he, “on which they have founded their induction 
of the great age of the globe, is thus swept from beneath them. 
They not only have not established their theory by legitimate 
and adequate proofs; they have not advanced a solitary consider- 
ation that yields it support. Their whole argument proceeds on 
postulates that are gratuitously assumed, and that are in blank 
contradiction both to all the great facts of the science and the laws 
themselves of matter.” 

Now, this strikes us as being rather hard on the geologists. 
One would naturally suppose that there might be at least two 
sides to the question ; and that the geologists, though wrong 
on the whole, might have some little reason, or show of reason, 
on their side. But such is nowise the case. They here stand 
convicted, the whole squad of them, of having framed an induc- 
tion that is not only without the least particle of rational sup- 
port, but is palpably at war with the great facts and laws of 
the very science which they have spent their lives in studying. 
Surely they must have a great many very loose screws in their 
establishments, else they would not venture upon a conclusion 
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so utterly baseless, or rather so promptly repudiated by thie 
very premises from which they profess to derive it. Nor is it 
easy to see how they can ever hope to accomplish anything 
in their science, so long as they thus have to cope with one 
who, without having made any special study of the subject, 
understands their business so much better than they do. We 
do not say this because Mr. Lord differs from the geologists : 
he might have done that while allowing that there was some- 
thing, perhaps a good deal, to be said on their side. Our point 
is, that while differing from them he absolutely denies them the 
least particle of ground, or the least shadow of reason, for dif- 
fering from him. Had he recognized anything of argument on 
their side, his differing from them would merely have inferred 
that he found or fancied stronger arguments on the other side ; 
but as he saw no reason at all in their views, so of course he 
neciled none for holding opposite views. Thus he makes their 
cause so bad, as well-niglh to spoil his own. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that Mr. Lord thinks the 
geologists to be either fools or knaves : this, besides savouring 
of uncharitableness to them, would imply a great lack of 
charity at home; for it is clear enough, that to have gotten the 
better of fools or knaves, would not necessarily argue any very 
remarkable endowment of wit or of virtue on his part. “ That 
so mistaken a system,” says he, “should have gained the assent 
and advocacy of so large a body of studious and talented men, 
is truly a matter of astonishment.” And so in divers cases he 
is hugely amazed, that things which are perfectly plain and 
obvious to him should never have been perceived or thought of 
by the geologists. or instance, the sedimentary rocks are 
supposed to have been formed, for the most part, by the crumb- 
ling up and washing down of older terrestrial surfaces; the 
several forces of air, water, fire. and frost, being more or less 
employed in the process. Now, geologists have sometimes 
speculated regarding the probable state of the earth before the 
sedimentary rocks were deposited ; and, as such rocks are 
everywhere found to rest on rocks of the crystalline class, as 
granite, syenite, porphyry, &., they have imagined a time when 
the earth’s crust was made up entirely of these latter rocks ; 
with earthquakes, and volcanic eruptions and explosions break- 
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ing them up, and dislocating them, and grinding them to pieces ; 
and with such other agencies at work upon them as are usually 
seen in the act of reducing rocks to sands and soils, and trans- 
porting them from higher to lower levels. But Mr. Lord is 
altogether certain, that if such had been the state of the earth 
at the time in question, all the changes that are thought to have 
supervened would have been utterly impossible. “ That none,” 
says he, “of the practical and speculative geologists, who have 
advocated that view, have caught a glimpse of the consequences 
that would result with such certainty from the condition of the 
earth which they suppose, is truly surprising.” In fact, as 
great genius instinctively selects its proper instruments, so our 
author discovers an instinctive fondness for this ingenious 
figure of speech ; few things being more common with him, than 
to be surprised and astonished that other men, even though 
regarded as masters in their line, should still be ignorant of 
things that are so simple and familiar to him. From which we 
can only infer that he is not at all aware how vastly superior 
he is to the generality of men, in vigour, reach, and sharpness 
of intellect. 

But, touching the alleged antiquity of the globe, our author 
makes another strong point, which ought not to be left uncom- 
memorated. First, however, we must observe, that geology, 
like most other sciences, has, over and above its commonwealth 
of organized and systematic knowledge, a large frontier and 
backwoods of opinions and open questions. In respect of 
these latter, geologists of course differ widely amongst them- 
selves. And it may safely be granted, that in their wild 
territory of open questions they sometimes speculate rather 
extravagantly, and are not always careful enough to distinguish 
between matter of science and matter of opinion: wherein, 
to be sure, they are very much like other fallible men; and 
therefore ought not to be held accountable as sharing with the 
Pope, Mr. Lord, and such like exceptional cases, in the gift of 
immunity from error. Now, our author freely owns that the 
geologists, notwithstanding their differences on other points, 
are all perfectly agreed as to the earth having existed ages 
upon ages before the creation of man. Upon this fact, however, 
he builds just the opposite conclusion from what would natu- 
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rally be built by fallible men. Do you say that, the more 
the geologists differ on other points, the stronger will be their 
reason for agreeing in this? Pshaw, Sir! how absurdly you 
argue! Your logic must be just exactly reversed: from their 
diversities of opinion in other matters you must infer the greater 
want or the greater weakness of evidence in favour of that 
wherein they concur. For, where men are so apt to differ, and 
therewithal find so many causes of difference, what but a total 
dearth of argument could possibly generate such an instance of 
unanimity? “Their concurrence,” says Mr. Lord, “is seen to 
be entitled to but little weight, when it is considered that there 
is not another question in the whole range of their system, in 
regard to which they do not entertain a wide diversity of 
opinion.” Then, after specifying divers conflicting views 
amongst them, which, however, he greatly exaggerates, he rivets 
up the matter something thus: That their unanimity in assign- 
ing a vast round of ages for the formation of the rocks, while 
they disagree respecting the methods and processes of that for- 
mation, is so far from giving strength to their induction, that 
it only argues them to be mistaken in the grounds on which 
they build it. We fear that the geologists and their friends 
will be somewhat puzzled to meet this argument. 

We come now to a branch of the subject wherein our author 
goes ahead, if possible, still more fiercely. It is in reference to 
the discrepancy between the geologic ages and the popular in- 
terpretation of the Mosaic days. Here our lay divine revels and 
riots in a certain violence and virulence of argument, as if some 
“sacred fury had enriched his brains.” We must bring toge- 
ther a few of his spoutings, and then let the reader face them, 
if he dare. In one place, after referring to the alleged up- 
heaval of continents and mountains ages before the creation of 
man, he goes on as follows: “ Here, then, we have the most 
unanswerable proofs, and on the vastest scale, of the irrecon- 
cilableness of the geological theory and the history in Genesis 
of the creation of the world. No chemistry or mechanics can 
save the system from this dilemma. It were discreditable to 
attempt to reconcile representations so diametrically the oppo- 
sites of each other. The supposition, that the mountains of the 
earth were formed in the fabulous ages to which geologists re- 
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fer them, must be renounced, or the inspiration and truth of 
the record Gop has given us of the origin of the world must be 
rejected.” 

This is pretty strong, but by no means enough so, to express 
the author’s intensity of assurance: he therefore strains his 
emphasis still higher when he comes to speak of the Deluge. 
Holding it to be infallibly certain that the Deluge of the Scrip- 
tures must have been universal, and that the existence of the 
present mountains and hills must be dated from that event, he 
urges the point thus: “ The advocates of the geological theory 
assign our present mountains and hills a far earlier date, and 
assert that many of them at least have existed through a vast 
series of ages. They are thus again in conflict with the sacred 
record. No hypothesis can reconcile them ; no artifice—if the 
theory is held to be truae—can shield the text from the discredit 
of a consummate error.” And then, to make assurance doubly 
sure, he iterates and amplifies the point, as if he knew not how 
to make it strong enough. “If that doctrine be true,” says he, 
“the record in Genesis cannot be.” And again: “Hadit been 
the object of its authors to devise a theory, in conflict in every 
element with the inspired history, they could not have formed 
one more absolutely of that character.” Not satisfied with all 
this, he continues thus: “The fancy, then, that the theory is 
reconcilable with the Mosaic record must be abandoned. 
They might as well attempt, by chemistry or mechanics, to 
bring the antipodes into our hemisphere, as to bring their fan- 
cied record cf the rocks into unison with that of Genesis. 
There is no consistent medium, therefore, between the rejection 
of their theory and the rejection of the Bible.” 

Now, these, it strikes us, are rather “parlous words.” We 
must needs consider it, to say the least, somewhat imprudent 
and venturesome in the author to bolt and clinch himself so 
tightly into his position. For how does he know but that there 
may be, locked up somewhere in the crust of the earth, a kind 
and degree of evidence, which geology may yet bring to light, 
such as will force even his assent? A man, it seems to us, 
ought to know a great deal, before taking upon himself to af- 
firm his views with such extreme positiveness. But perhaps 
we are mistaken in supposing that one who shows so much of 
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wilfulness in his argument can ever be without sufficient argu- 
ments for changing or even reversing his judgment. For they 
who have so much force of will, that they can dogmatize to-day 
without reason, can of course shift or eat back their dogmatisin 
to-morrow without reason. 

But our author’s grand anthem of anti-geologic divinity has 
yet another strain which perhaps ought not to go unnoticed. It 
is well known that some rather well-meaning and not altoge- 
ther benighted persons have urged, that to teach men tiie sci- 
ence of geology, or any other science, did not enter into the 
scope and purpose of Revelation ; but that it was wisely left to 
man to search out the treasures of natural knowledge by the 
exercise of his own wits. And in support of this view, they 
have sometimes quoted the words of Solomon: “It is the glory 
of Gop to conceal a thing ; but the honour of kings is to search 
out a matter.” The design of Revelation, they say, is to teach 
us that which we could not learn from nature. But, that man 
needed not a revelation to teach him geology, is thought to be 
clear from the fact of his having gained that knowledge with- 
out—Mr. Lord would say against—the teachings of Revelation. 

Our author seems to hold a very different view of the matter. 
Accordingly, after referring to the “series of creative acts,” 
which are alleged to have left their record inscribed on the 
rocks, he asks,—‘‘ Why should the Most High, in professedly 
giving a history of His work, pass them in total silence, and 
frame the narrative so as necessarily to mislead His creatures 
in respect to the date and history of the earth? If, as geology 
asserts, the strata form an indubitable record of those creations, 
the recital of them in the history of Genesis. so far from unim- 
portant, was obviously necessary, both to His vindication, and 
to the just instruction of His creatures. To exclude it, was to 
place them under the unavoidable necessity either of miscon- 
ceiving or distrusting Him, and prepare the way for their 
being betrayed into the most fatal errors.” 

Now, we scarce dare trust ourselves to comment on this most 
extraordinary language. Certain it is, that if any geologist 
had spoken thus, he would have been set down, and, we think, 
deservedly, as an infidel mocker and blasphemer. Nor can we 
question that there is many an honest and intelligent geologist 
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who would scarce be able to read the passage without shudder- 
ing. But suppose, what we hope is not impossible, that Mr. 
Lord himself should at some future time become convinced that 
the induction of geology touching the aforesaid series of crea- 
tive acts is right: will he not then be bound to conclude that 
the Author of Revelation did not understand His business, and 
to hold the Almighty accountable for having misled him? One 
would really think, that rather than put himself in such a posi- 
tion, it were better for him to admit the possibility that his inter- 
pretation of Moses may be wrong. Moreover, he will hardly 
deny, we presume, that the Author of nature has so ordered 
and printed His works as to convince some wise and good 
inen, and that too, be it observed, without impairing their faith 
in His word, that the earth existed ages of ages before the crea- 
tion of man. In that case, how he can escape the alternative 
of charging the Almighty with misleading His creatures either 
by His word or by His works, is more than we can tell. For, 
if Mr. Lord’s interpretation of Moses be right, then the Author 
of nature has misled the geologists; on the other hand, if the 
geologists have interpreted nature aright, then the Author of 
Revelation has misled Mr. Lord. But perhaps neither of these 
is true ; perhaps the simple truth is, that Mr. Lord, in his blind- 
ness of self-confidence, has misled himself! 

It is time we should pass on to another topic. And perhaps 
we cannot do better than by taking the author’s mode of deal- 
ing with Scripture as our next theme. His comments on the 
first of Genesis present a singular mixture of slavery and 
license. 

In his explanation of the first verse—‘ In*the beginning Gop 
created the heaven and the earth”—Mr. Lord endeavours, 
apparently, to be very exact and scientific. He holds that tle 
creation here announced includes much more than the earth and 
the orbs of our solar system ; “as it is stated in a subsequent 
verse, that the stars—by which are meant those that are visi- 
ble to the unaided eye—were placed in the firmament at the 
same time as the sun and moon.” And he tell us, further, that, 
since gravity is a law of all matter, the earth must have been 
subject to it from the moment of the creative act; “and not 
only to that share of it which is inherent in itself, but that also 
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which is exerted on its mass by the sun, moon, and other orbs 
of our system.” He assures us, too, that the earth must have 
been created with its present rotatory motion ; this being evi- 
dent from the fact of a whole night and day having passed, that 
is, a complete revolution of the earth on its axis, at the close of 
the first day. From all which he concludes, that the earth 
“was created essentially what it now is, in shape, dimensions, 
and solidity ; and that its waters were what waters now are, 
and were those of our present seas.” 

So, again, on coming to the third verse—“ And Gop said, Be 
it light, and it was light,”’—which, as scholars tell us, is the 
more correct rendering of the Hebrew ;—Mr. Lord instructs us 
that the creation here announced “ was not that of the sun and 
other light-giving bodies; but the light itself of the sun, and 
probably of all the other similar orbs which to us are fixed 
stars.” He continues his exposition thus: “That it was the 
light of the sun that was then created, is seen from the fact that 
it is called day, in contradistinction from night. No illumina- 
tion of the earth by other causes ever bears that name. That 
it was the light of the sun, is shown, moreover, from the fact 
that its commencement formed a morning, and that the period 
of its shining, together with the night, constituted the first day. 
Morning is never caused by any other light than that of the 
sun. In order to a morning, evening, and day, the earth must 
have revolved on its axis; and the space which elapsed from 
the first creative fiat to the close of the first day, must have 
been twenty-four hours, or the period of one complete revo- 
lution.” 

So far, all seems clear enough. Our author here insists not 
only on what is directly expressed in the letter of Scripture, 
but also on several things which he thinks must be, according 
to astronomical laws, inferred from that letter. So that he 
allows, and even maintains some freedom of inference in behalf 
of astronomy ; though, to be sure, he will tolerate nothing of 
the sort in behalf of geology. We have, then, the work of 
creating the earth, the sun, the moon, and the stars, and of 
clothing them with light, all finished before the close of the first 
day : moreover, the light which was then spoken into being on 
the surface of the new-born earth came from the sun, and can- 
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not be ascribed to any other source. Any other understanding 
of the text, any the least departure from the strict literal sense, 
save as this is modified by the aftér-light of astronomical 
science, the author denounces as being utterly at war with 
Divine inspiration. ‘There can be no mistake as to the rule of 
interpretation here insisted on: when Gop is said to have 
created a thing, the meaning must be held to be that of an origi- 
nal and absolute creation, or the causing of that to be, which 
had no existence before: there must be no varying, no, not so 
much as a hair, from the simple idea of a beginning to be; and 
that, too, as involving the very substance of that to which the 
word is applied. 

Of course, as the author establishes this rule out of reverence 
to Scripture, it is not to be imagined that he will ever think of 
overthrowing or relaxing it, in order to carry his point; that 
is, he will not be caught opposing himself, to the end of making 
good his opposition to others. Let us see, then, how he gets 
along with the work of the fourth day: “And Gop said, Let 
there be lights in the firmament of the heaven, to divide the 
the day from the night; and let them be for signs, and for 
seasons, and for days, and years. And let them be for lights in 
the firmament of the heaven, to give light upon the earth: and 
it was so. And Gop made two great lights ; the greater light 
to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the night; the stars 
also.” Now, when Gop said, “ Let there be lights in the firma- 
ment; and it was so ;” we cannot see how, by our author’s 
rule, the meaning should be any less that of an original and 
absolute creation, than when Gop said, “ Be it light, and it was 
light.” But our author, as we have seen, insists on having the 
sun, moon, and stars, not only in existence, but also placed in 
the firmament, and shedding their light on the earth, and 
dividing the day from the night, ever since the first day. The 
author therefore instructs us, that the creative work of the 
fourth day was not a literal creation after all, but only an 
arrangement of what had been created just three days before. 
Here is his interpretation of the matter : “ The act, then, was 
almighty and creative: it was exerted, apparently at least, on 
the bodies of the solar system already in existence, and really 
so, or else on the earth, and perhaps on both ; and its effect 
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was an alteration of their relations or motions, by which the sun, 
moon, and stars, became the determiners to the earth of its 
seasons, days, and years..... 2 change, therefore, was wrought 
in their adjustment and motions, which gave birth to seasons, and 
years, and the variations in the length of days.” 

Such is our author's rule of Scripture interpretation ; and 
such, too, is his most ingenious and instructive way of observ- 
ing that rule. Now, we find no fault with his freedom of inter- 
pretation as exercised on the passage of Scripture last quoted ; 
but we must needs think it rather hard, that he should kick and 
browbeat the poor geologists out of Christian society, for exer- 
cising a similar freedom in regard to the other passages. But 
then it should be borne in mind, that he whose office and pre- 
rogative it is to legislate for the faith and reason of mankind, 
may justly reserve to himself the right of overruling his own 
enactments, as often as, in his judgment, the interests of truth 
require him so to do. For, his own mind being necessarily the 
law of all his laws, whatever rules he may see fit to prescribe 
must perforce be understood as binding on others, but not on 
himself. 

Wherefore, leaving Mr. Lord in the undisputed enjoyment of 
his peculiar rights in this matter, we will proceed to remark 
that, where we have two independent records, both of which 
bear marks of general authenticity, in case of any particular 
discrepancy, or seeming discrepancy, between them, any possi- 
ble scheme of harmonizing them is to be preferred to a rejec- 
tion of either. It cannot be justly denied that this rule is most 
sound. Nor is the observance of it asked as any special right 
of Scripture: itis the self-same which common reason prescribes 
in reference to all other historical documents. . It is upon this 
rule that the better sort of divines and geologists uniformly 
proceed in their efforts to harmonize the Mosaic and the strati 
graphical records of the creation. 

In pursuance of this rule, two leading schemes of reconcilia- 
tion have been proposed. The first of these, if not originally 
set on foot by Dr. Chalmers, was at least clothed with the 
strength of his great name; and has since been maintained 
with great force of argument and eloquence by Dr. Buckland and 
various others. It supposes that between the creation spoken of 
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in the first verse of Genesis,and that of the six Mosaic days, there 
intervened a vast period of time. concerning which the sacred 
record was silent, for the simple reason that its history had no 
practical bearing on the duty, the destiny, or the moral or spir- 
itual improvement of man; that, however valuable and inter- 
esting to him as a matter of science, it would be of little use to 
him as a matter of religion. That during this period the 
records of what are called the geologic ages were inscribed on 
the many-leaved volume of the rocks. That these ages were 
followed by a return of “chaos and old night ;” and that the 
creation of the six Mosaic days began with the calling forth of 
light from the temporary reign of darkness, and proceeded by 
the building up of a new system of life and order from the 
wreck and ruin of a former world. 

The other scheme of reconciliation is that which, though not 
strictly original with our Professor Lewis, has received its full- 
est and clearest development and exposition at his hand. It 
supposes that the vast round of ages to which geology points is 
included in the six divisions of the Mosaic record, where days 
are employed, in accordance with the ancient and familiar usages 
of speech, to signify the several stages and periods of the crea- 
tive work. That these periods were really such as human 
speech is not able to express, and therefore the sacred penman 
had no way but to use such words as, by the analogies of 
language, might serve to suggest them, thus intimating great 
things by little ; while the full import of his words could never 
be grasped, but by a life-long study of the subject-matter to 
which they refer. That, moreover, the Scripture account of 
the creation is optical, and not essential; that is, the several 
parts of the process are described as they would have appeared 
to the senses of a human observer, and not as they were in 
themselves, nor as science unfolds them to the faculties of 
rational apprehension ; just as Scripture speaks of the rising 
and setting of the sun, instead of the earth’s diurnal motion; 
which latter, though true to the scientific reason, is not true to 
the perceptions of sense. 

Now, Mr. Lord, either from weakness, or from perversity, (per- 
haps from both, as weak men proverbially are perverse ; mulish- 
ness being their only strength,) is perpetually confounding these 
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two schemes of reconciliation, and holding each in turn respon- 
sible for the consequences or implications of the other. And 
he tries very hard to worry Dr. Buckland with the charge of 
“assuming as geological facts the wreck of the former world, 
and the extinction of light, after the burial of the plants and 
animals” that are found in a fossil state. But the truth is, Dr. 
Buckland nowise assumes those things as geological facts, nor 
does he regard them as such ; he does not even pretend to infer 
them from geological data ; he views them, not from the grounds 
of geology at all, but from the higher grounds of Christian 
philosophy, and proposes them as a possible scheme of harmon- 
izing the two records: in short, he does not speak of them in 
the character of a geologist, but in that of a scientific divine, 
(and he is well worthy of that exalted title,) who holds both 
records to be true, and who is anxious to show that there is no 
necessary repugnance between them, but that both of them may 
stand together. 

Our author spends a great deal of his powder and fury in 
trying to blow up this scheme of reconciliation. And here, for 
once, we think he is clearly right ; not indeed in his principal 
arguments, but in his conclusion. For his reasoning on this 
head is mainly directed to the point of showing that the scheme 
is incompatible with Scripture: but there needs no more freedom 
of interpretation than he himself uses touching the fourth day, 
to make them cohere smoothly enough. We therefore hold 
the scheme to be a failure, not because it necessarily conflicts 
with the Mosaic record, but because later investigations have 
proved that it cannot be made to stand with the stratigraphical 
evidence. For it now stands approved beyond question, that 
there was an unbroken continuity of organic life between what 
is called the human period and the preceding geologie period. 
Many species of terrestrial plants and animals, that were in 
existence long before any vestiges of man are met with, have 
propagated themselves down to the present time. So that the 
whole argument from geology is turned against any such wreck 
and ruin of the former world, as the scheme in question sup- 
poses. Our author, to be sure, notices this point ; but his aver- 
sion to all inferences from geology is so strong, that he scareely 
more than touches upon it. He merely dapses, for once into 
reason, but seems to feel that it is no place for him. 
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But what seems much better worth the noting is, that Hugh 
Miller, after holding to this scheme for many years, was at last 
constrained to give it up ; the later researches of himself and 
others bringing upon him a mass of evidence which his great 
and simple mind was too strong to outwrestle. One of the 
latest sentences that he wrote is as follows: “ No blank chaotic 
gap of death and darkness separated the creation to which man 
belongs from that of the old extinct elephant, hippopotamus, 
and hysena ; for familiar animals, such as the red deer, the roe, 
the fox, the wild cat, and the badger, lived throughout the 
period which connected their times with our own: and soI have 
been compelled to hold, that the days of creation were not 


natural, but prophetic days, and stretched far back into the 
bygone eternity.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND SINCE THE REFORMATION. - 


NO. XI.—RESTORATION OF THE CHURCH.—SECOND CONSECRATION 
OF BISHOPS. 


“ Break forth into joy, sing together ye waste places of Jerusalem; for the 
Lorp hath comforted His people, He hath redeemed Jerusalem.”—Isaiah lii. 9. 


At THE close of May, 1660, the restoration of the British 
monarchy had been fully accomplished, and Charles II. had 
resumed his seat upon the throne of his fathers. He was wel- 
comed with the utmost demonstrations of joy by all classes and 
stations, a few sour and jaundiced souls excepted ; and the ebb 
of treason and fanaticism was more sudden and rapid than even 
their rise had been. The Church of Scotland shared in the 
general happiness, and her faithful sons were to “see greater 
things than these.” It has been said, with more wit than truth, 
of the “merry monarch,” that he “ never said a foolish thing, 
and never did a wise one.” One of his witty sayings was, that 
*Presbyterianism was not a religion fit for a gentleman,” of 
which he had bitter experience among the Covenanters. He 
certainly did a wise thing when he restored the Reformed 
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Catholic Church of Scotland to its rightful standing and priv- 
ileges. 

This restoration, however, was not consummated till some 
two years after that of the King. We shall briefly dwell upon 
the various proceedings which led to it. 

The Covenanting faction had long been split into Resolution- 
ers and Remonstrators : the former were more moderate in their 
sentiments than the latter, who had imbibed in full the spirit 
of their Satanical league. This division had existed since the 
year 1648, and arose out of the disputes with the English rebels, 
concerning the treatment of Charles I. The Resolutioners held 
it was lawful to employ loyalists (or “malignants,” as they 
termed them) in the army and in public offices, in order to crush 
the common foe ; while the Remonstrators would employ none 
but those who had signed the Covenant, and denounced the 
proposition of their opponents as a union of Curist with Belial. 
The contest for superiority was fiercely carried on between 
these worthies during the latter part of the protectorate of 
Cromwell, and that of his son, and agents were appointed to 
negotiate with them by both parties, but to little or no pur- 
pose. The agent employed by the Resolutioners was Mr. James 
Sharp, described by Buaillie as “a young man very worthy. 
pious, wise, and diligent.” His rival, on the Remonstrator side, 
was Mr. James Guthrie, and, as we shall presently see, appears 
to have been a fit person for the work assigned him. In pro- 
portion as it became more certain that the King would be 
restored, the more anxious were their enquiries, and the more 
energetic their efforts on behalf of the Covenant and the Kirk. 
A number of amusing letters have been preserved which passed 
to and fro among the leading Covenanters, and it is impossi- 
ble to restrain a smile of pity and contempt when we find how 
absurdly extravagant their expectations were. A little squad 
of six ministers, in Edinburgh, had given Sharp his instructions, 
and modestly undertook to speak for all the Resolutioners, as 
the three tailors of Tooley-street did for all the people of Eng- 
land. One of these, Robert Douglass, had the effrontery to 
require that the King should be compelled to take the Cove- 
nant, as a condition precedent to his restoration ; which, of 
course, met with no favour from any influential quarter, and 
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only served to demonstrate his ineffable stupidity. Again, at 
the end of March, 1660, he wrote another long-winded paper, 
of the absurdity of which we gladly give a specimen : 


Though there may be some in England for episcopacy, and some for other 
forms, yet presbyterial government ought to be pitched upon for these reasons : 
1. Episcopacy and other forms are men’s devices, but presbyterial government 
is a divine ordinance {!]. 2. The three nations are tied by the League and 
Covenant to endeavour the extirpation of Prelacy. 

Sharp answered that he feared that precious compact would 
be neglected, and that episcopacy was desired by all moderate 
men in England. Douglass’ answer contains a naive confession 
of the state of feeling in Scotland : 


Whatever Kirk government be settled there [in England], it will have an 
influence in this country; for the generality of this new upstart generation 
have no love to presbyterial government, but are wearied of that yoke, feeding 
themselves with the fancy of episcopacy, or moderate episcopacy. Our desire 
is, that presbyterial government be settled; if not, we shall be free of any 
accession to the breach of a sworn Covenant. 

But England cared little for the “desire” of this foolish 
scribbler, and hisiniquitous bond. The national feeling swelled 
deep and strong, till the flood became irresistible. With the 
Restoration, those bishops who survived, resumed the charge of 
their ancient sees, or were translated to others richer in dig- 
nity and emolument, as a meet recompence for their fidelity and 
loyalty ; and the churches again eehoed with the glorious strains 
of the sublime Liturgy. 

In August, Sharp returned to Edinburgh, and gave an 
account of his proceedings to his half dozen constituents, who 
assumed to speak in the name of the whole nation. The report 
of his acts and conduct as their agent proved satisfactory, and 
he received a formal vote of thanks from the Presbytery. Up 
to this time, then, his enemies must admit that he had con- 
ducted himself horourably and faithfully as their employé, though 
in a bad cause. From this time he ceased to be responsible to 
them, having no official character, and consequently had a per- 
fect right to act independently, and do whatever he thought 
most conducive to the welfare and interests of the Church of 
Christ. But they say, No—because he had signed the Cov- 
enant which had bound him to eztirpate it. And what if he 
had? Was he to be shut out from repenting of his sin, renounc- 
ing the “agreement with hell,” and bringing forth “fruits meet 
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for repentance?” We deem the former pirate commendable, 
when he renounces the companionship of his blood-stained com- 
rades, and leads a life of honesty and virtue; we praise the 
woman who breaks off a career of vice and sin, and leaves her 
shameless companions, whatever solemn perjuries may have 
bound her to them; and we honour James Sharp, that he 
spurned a diabolical League, and trampled on an impious oath, 
and forsook the fellowship of unholy sectaries and heretics ; 
and rejoice that he was deemed worthy to be grated with the 
office of a Bishop in the Church of Gop. 

When the Presbyterians found that the Church of England 
was reéstablished on its ancient footing, and that the same 
blessing was probably in reserve for Scotland, they were griey- 
ously exercised in spirit, and made sundry allegations to avert 
the consummation which they feared. 

They asserted, for instance, that by his declaration made at 
Breda (April 14, 1660) the King promised to establish Presby- 
terianism. Let us look at it for a moment: 


Because the passion and uncharitableness of the times have produced sev® 


eru! opinions in religion, by which men are engaged in parties and animosities 
azainst each other, which, when they shall hereafter unite in a freedom of con- 
versation, will be composed, or better understood. We do declare a liberty to 
tend scences, and that no man shall be disquieted or called in question for 
differences of opinion in matters of religion, which do not disturb the peace of 
the kingdom, aad that we shall be ready to consent to such an Act of Parlia- 
ment, as upon mature deliberation shall be offered unto us, for the full grant- 


ing that indulgence. 

Certainly it is an extraordinary logic that evolves from these 
words a promise to establish Presbyterianism according to the 
solemn Leagne and Covenant. That infernal compact expressly 
disallowed Liberty of Conscience, as we showed in our last num- 
ber ; it bound its deluded votaries to extirpate prelacy, i. e., THE 
Cuurcu CaTHo.ic ; and it deluged the three kingdoms in blood, 
in the endeavour to bring all classes and tenets in spiritual and 
temporal subjection to its despotic sway. Its advocates, at the 
time the declaration was made, kept insisting that none but “a 
Covenanted King” should rule over them, and impudently com- 
plained that the ancient Church of England was in progress of 
restoration. The sword of Cromwell alone had checked these 
fanatics in their mad career, and proved itself the sole effectual 
means of dealing with them. Give them “ample room and 
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verge enough,” and they would have renewed the persecutions 
of 1638, and the horrors of 1645, and utterly subverted “ the 
peace of the kingdom,” which the newly-restored monarch 
pledged himself to support. 

But we have another argument equally potent with the for- 
mer. Charles wrote, in August following, a letter to certain 
ministers of Edinburgh and the vicinity (one of whom was that 
same Robert Douglass, who required that he should take the 
Covenant before ascending the throne), in which he compli- 
mented Sharp and them for their assurances of devotion and 
loyalty, and then continued : 


We do also resolve to protect and preserve the government of the Church of 
Scotland, as 2 is settled by law, without violation; and to countenance, in the 
due exercise of their function, all such ministers who shall behave themselves. 
dutifully and peaceably, as becomes men of their calling. 


They allege that Presbyterianism was then settled by law, and 
that the King thereby pledged himself to maintain it inviolate. 
But this involved the validity of the pretended Glasgow Assem- 
bly of 1638, and the sanctioning all the treason and violence of 
the time of the rebellion, and this we cannot suppose that Charles 
meant todo. In contemporaneous official acts, he declared that 
the Parliament of Scotland, legally convened, should consult on 
and determine these important subjects, and they are entitled 
to far more weight than this private letter. We have already 
seen Douglass’ confession, that the great mass of the nation 
were hostile to his system, and it will soon be demonstrated 
that the action of the Parliament was decisive of the question. 

In July, 1660, General Middleton, once a Covenanter but 
subsequently a loyalist, and who had done good service in the 
war with Cromwell, was created an Earl, and appointed the 
Royal Commissioner for Scotland. He was warmly received ; 
and elections were forthwith held for members of the new Par- 
liament. A Convention of Estates met in August,at Edinburgh, 
which gave rise to an audacious proceeding of James Guthrie 
and others of the Remonstrators. They, too, met in the capi- 
tal, and adopted an address to the King, representing “ the 
great danger that threatens religion and the work of reforma- 
tion.....from the designs and endeavours of the Popish, 
prelatical, and malignant party therein, which is beginning again 
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to lift up its head, . . . and also to overthrow that blessed work, 
and to reintroduce prelacy, and the ceremonies, and the service- 
book, and all these corruptions which were formerly cast out 
as inconsistent with the pure and spotless rule of Church gov- 
ernment and discipline.” They meekly desire the King to eztir- 
pate popery and prelacy, to consent to Acts of Parliament past 
or to be past to enforce the Covenant, observe them in his own 
practice and family, and never make opposition to or change 
them! They also requested Patrick Gillespie, and others, in 
the West country, to meet them at Glasgow, next week, and 
bring as many as they could with them. This was sounding the 
tocsin of sedition and riot with a vengeance, and in old times 


would have made a terrible disturbance, but the Committee of 


Estates were ready for the emergency. Imitating the whole- 
some precedent set by Cromwell, they sent an adequate force, 
which seized their papers, and brought all the conspirators 
before the council. Guthrie was “proud and insolent,” and 
prated about his rights under the League and Covenant. He 
had, therefore, the satisfaction of being sent to the Castle as a 
State prisoner with his seditious confederates. Middleton, loy- 
alist as he now was, was not ashamed to borrow a leaf or two 
out of the usurper’s book. 

The elections for Parliament went on very quietly, and the 
returns showed a complete revolution in the sentiment of the 
people. A very large majority was chosen of those who were 
opposed to the Covenanters. 1t met at Edinburgh, on the Ist 
of January, 1661, and was opened with great state and splen- 
dour. It was ordered, in the first place, that the oath of alle- 
giance should be taken by all the members, instead of the 
abominable Covenant, as in the time of the rebellion, at which 
a few silly souls calcitrated. Acts were then passed which 
declared that the King had the prerogative of choosing his offi- 
cers of State, and calling, holding, and proroguing all public 
meetings and conventions of Estates; and prohibited all 
leagues, bonds, &c., as illegal, which were entered into without 
the royal sanction. The treaty of 1643, with the English 
Puritans, by which the Covenant was forced on England, was 
declared null and void, and that abominable compact was also 
abrogated and denounced in the strongest and most explicit 
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terms; and all persons were forbidden to enter into it there- 
after under the highest penalties. Another, termed the Rescis- 
sory act, rescinded and annulled all the pretended Parliaments 
from 1640 to 1648, and all the acts and deeds done in them ; 
but an indemnity was granted forall acts done by their author- 
ity, except by such as should be expressly excluded by name 
from its benefit. Another act related to “religion and Church 
government, and declared the King’s intention to maintain the 
Church as it was legally established in the reign of his father and 
grandfather, and thus swept away, at one stroke, all the atro- 
cious decrees of the Glasgow Assembly of 1638, and those of a 
subsequent date. Only five voted against this most righteous 
statute, which demonstrates how completely these insolent fac- 
tionists had demolished themselves, and how disgusted the 
nation were with their proceedings. An Act, restoring the 
ancient rights of patrons to ecclesiastical livings, has been a 
rich bone of constant contention among the various Presbyte- 
rian sects, since the establishment of that system, and was one 
of the chief causes of the famous Free-Kirk disruption. Grants 
were made of annuities to several of the persecuted clergy, and 
the families of those who were deceased ; and the attainders 
against the gallant Montrose, and other Cavaliers, were reversed, 
and all honours ordered to be paid to their memory. The head 
of Montrose was taken down from the spike where it had 
remained blackening for eleven years; his mangled corpse was 
reverently removed from the felon’s grave, to which Covenant- 
ing malice had consigned it ; and the remains of the hero were 
reinterred, with the solemn rites of Christian sepulture, accom- 
panied with all the pomp and circumstance that the funeral of 
a soldier and noble required. 

While a tardy compensation was thus made to the memories . 
of the loyal and faithful, the claims of justice had also to be 
satisfied to some extent. The first brought to trial for his 
manifold crimes was the treacherous and cowardly Argyle. He 
was brought to the bar of Parliament on the 13th of February, 
to answer to fourteen charges of treason. His guilt was unde- 
niable, although he made a specious and able speech in his 
defence ; and, having been found guilty, he was sentenced to 
death. He was beheaded on the 27th of May, and his head 
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was placed on the same spike from which that of the gallant 
Montrose had been taken. On the scaffold, he pretended that 
“the Lorp had said to him from heaven, Thy sins be forgiven 
thee ;” an extraordinary delusion of fanaticism. He holds a 
prominent place in the Covenanters’ Martyrology; and among 
other legends, they assert that, on the morning of his execution, 
he ate a partridge for breakfast, and that no vestige of it was 
found in his stomach after death. They allege this, to refute 
the accusations of cowardice brought against him; for, say 
they, had he been afraid, he could not have digested it: but he 
did digest it; therefore, he was not acoward! Q. E. D. 

The second criminal brought to trial was James Guthrie, 
already mentioned. When arraigned, he denied the King’s 
authority, because he had not taken the Covenant before enter- 
ing on the exercise of the regal office, and he impudently justi- 
fied all the treasonable acts of which he was accused, as being 
strictly in accordance with that invention of Satan, The Cov- 
enant, and with the practices of the Kirk. Of course, he was 
found guilty, and underwent his sentence, maintaining his per- 
versity of mind and obduracy of will to the last. He is also 
ranked as a martyr by the fanatical tribe to which he belonged. 

Johnstone, of Warriston, was the third whom stern justice 
claimed, but he escaped to Holland before he could be arrested. 
He, however, was apprehended some two years afterwards ; 
tried, convicted, and executed, and received the well-merited 
recompense of his ambition, perfidy, and treason. Of course, 
he also ranks high on the Covenanting catalogue of saints. 

These were all that suffered capitally, though many others 
were equally deserving of punishment; and when we consider 
that the Parliament had, in the effervescence of loyalty, placed 

_ the whole kingdom completely in the monarch’s power, we must 
confess that his clemency stands in bright contrast with the 
sanguinary cruelty of the Covenanters when they held the reins 
of power. 

The Acts of Parliament recently passed, proved, as might be 
expected, very unpalatable to the Presbyterians, and several of 
their Synods- met to remonstrate. Some, the Royal Commis- 
sioners broke up at once, others made violent but ineffectual 
protests. That of Galloway, one of the strongholds of the 
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Covenanters, asserted, with brazen effrontery, “That the gov- 
ernment of the Kirk had been attended with rich spiritual 
blessings”—that “ Episcopacy is a plant which our heavenly 
FaTHER has not planted, and that we are solely bound by the 
law of Gop, and the oath of Gop, upon us, to extirpate it from 
its foundations.” While, however, they were concocting this 
precious testimony, they were ordered to disperse by the Earl 
of Galloway, the Royal Commissioner, and had promptly to 
obey the mandate. 

The Synod of Aberdeen, however, adopted an address of a 
very different tenor, which showed that it had only come out 
brighter from the furnace of affliction. After a thorough reci- 
tal and vigorous condemnation of the cruelties and treasons of 
the Covenanting faction, they prayed the King “to settle the 
government of the rent Church according tothe Word of God, and 
the practice of the ancient Primitive Church, in such a way as may be 
consistent with the royal authority, may conduce most for god- 
liness, unity, peace, and order, for a learned, godly, peaceable, 
and loyal ministry, and most apt to preserve the peace of the 
three kingdoms.” This sound and judicious address was signed 
by fifty-three parish ministers, and had justly very considerable 
influence upon the royal counsels. — 

After the adjournment of Parliament, in July, the Harl of 
Middleton went to London, to give an account of the proceed- 
ings. A council was speedily held to deliberate on ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, and after much debate and profound deliberation, it 
was decided that the Act Rescissory placed the Church in the 
same position that it had occupied before the persecution com- 
menced. Unhappily, all were not governed by sincerity and 
holy zeal in coming to this decision. We have seen what 
pernicious dissensions from worldly motives, and the desire of 
self aggrandizement, existed among the Scotch nobles in the 
reigns of Mary, James, and Charles I.; the same evil princi- 
ples were now at work among the advisers of Charles I. 
Maitland, Earl of Lauderdale, once a zealous Covenanter, and 
secretly still a favourer of Presbyterianism, earnestly coveted 
the honours and emoluments which Middleton enjoyed, and was 
using every effort to thwart and overthrow him. He at first 
opposed the restoration of the Church, but when he found that 
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the King listened favorably to the arguments of its advocates, 
and had made up his mind to reéstablish it in its rights, he sud- 
denly changed his note, and became a furious Churchman. We 
shall find, hereafter, how his harshness of manners, and extreme 
severity of measures, proved highly prejudicial to the interests 
of the Scotch Church. “Since you are in favour of Bishops,” 
said he to Lord Glencairn, “and must have them, Bishops you 
shall have, and higher than ever they were made in Scotland ; 
and that you shall find.” Stephen pithily describes his course 
while in power, by saying, “ He supported the Church with one 
hand, while he undermined it with the other.” 

A royal letter, dated the 14th of August, was sent to the 
Privy Council, in which Charles declared that he had deter- 
mined, in accordance with the Act Rescissory, and in consider- 
ation of the confusions that had prevailed for twenty-three 
years past, and for the better peace and order of the Church, 
and its harmony with the government of those of England and 
Ireland, “ to interpose his royal authority for restoring of that 
Church to its right government by Bishops, as it was by law, 
before the late troubles, during the reigns of his late father and 
grandfather, of blessed memory, and as it now stands settled by 
law.” They were also enjoined to inhibit all synodical meet- 
ings of ministers, until his further pleasure, and “ to keep a 
watchful eye over all who, under any pretext whatever, shall 
by discoursing, preaching, reviling, or any irregular or unlaw- 
ful way, endeavour to alienate the affections of our people,” &c. 
Proclamation was made accordingly, on the 6th of September, 
at Edinburgh, in the presence of the Lord Provost and the 
whole Town Council—no seditious protest was affixed, no law- 
less mob was gathered around. “It is the Lorp’s doing, and 
it is marvellous in our eyes,” was the general sentiment on this 
joyous occasion. 

Thus, then, the Apostolical Succession was to be restored 
which had been so sadly interrupted by the late lawless and 
violent outbreak. The good and holy men who had then been 
graced with Episcopal authority, had long since entered into 
their rest, with the exception of Thomas Sydserf, Bishop of 
Galloway, whose age and infirmities incapacitated him for the 
primacy or any very active duty. It therefore became neces- 
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sary for the Scotch to have recourse to the English Church, a 
second time, to help them in their need, and that aid was cheer- 
fully accorded. 

The persons selected by the King, to receive the office of 
Bishops in the Church of Scotland, were James Sharp, for the 
Archbishopric of St. Andrew’s ; Andrew Fairfoul, for that of 
Glasgow ; James Hamilton, for Galloway (which had become 
vacant by the translation of Bishop Sydserf to Orkney) ; and, 
Robert Leighton, for Dunblane. The Rev. Messrs. Fairfoul and 
Hamilton, had received the holy order of Priesthood before the 
insurrection of 1638, but Sharp and Leighton had only received 
Presbyterian ordination. The Bishops appointed as Consecra- 
tors were, Drs. Sheldon of London, Morley of Worcester, Sterne 
of Carlisle, and Lloyd of Llandaff. And now occurred a very 
notable incident. As Sharp and Leighton had received no 
valid ordination, the question arose whether they should be 
admitted to the Episcopal office, per saltum, as Archbishop 
Spottiswoode and his colleagues had been, or should receive 
admission to Deacons’ and Priests’ orders before they were ele- 
vated to the highest office in the Church. The latter course was 
very properly and judiciously determined on for many reasons, 
and one seems to have been to bear a decided testimony against 
Presbyterian pretensions and Covenanting wickedness. This 
testimony, and the grounds for it, are very worthy of attention, 
especially by certain illogical minds, and would-be-liberal 
declaimers among ourselves. 

The solemn office of consecration was performed at West- 
minster Abbey, on Sunday, the 15th December, 1661, with the 
utmost magnificence, in the presence of a numerous assemblage 
of the nobility and gentry of England and Scotland, and of the 
English clergy. They remained in England for some four 
months after the ceremony, and were all the while treated with 
great courtesy and hospitality. This has excited the spleen of 
sundry Presbyterian authors, and elicited many angry growls 
from them. These lovers of scandal and gossip seem to have 
forgotten that our blessed Lorp was accused of gluttony and 
wine-bibbing by those sanctimonious hypocrites the Pharisees. 

While these important events were taking place in England, 
some few of the Presbyteries in Scotland undertook to present 
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and admit ministers to vacant parishes, as they had done during 
the Rebellion, but a proclamation of the Privy Council was 
promptly issued which sternly forbade all such attempts as ille- 
gal, and entirely frustrated them. Wodrow laments that this 
proclamation was for the most part complied with, and another 
writer, of the same stamp, bitterly complains that they “ made 
no stand for their religious liberties.” Truly the spirit of 
rebellion had grown cold ; and few Scotchmen were willing to 
plunge anew into the abyss of carnage and crime from which 
they had scareely emerged, at the bidding of a few desperate 
and sanguinary fanatics. 

Another striking proof of the wonderful change that had 
been wrought in the national feeling, is afforded in the recep- 
tion of the newly-consecrated Fathers of the Church, on their 
return from London. The Primate had bought “a fair new 
coach” in that city, and enjoyed a comfortable ride homeward 
with his brother prelates. They reached Berwick on the 5th 
April, 1662, when Leighton left them ; the others proceeded to 
Edinburgh. On their arrival at Cockburn’s Path, thirty-two 
miles from the city, they were met by the Lord Chancellor, 
large numbers of noblemen and gentlemen, the Lord Provost 
and city magistrates, with crowds of pedestrians, to escort them 
in grand procession into the capital. They entered it on the 
8th, with trumpets sounding, and every demonstration of joy 
and festivity ; and again, the Pharisaic Covenanters were scan- 
dalized by the banquets given by Lady Middleton, the Lord 
Chancellor, and other distinguished personages. After some 
delay, occasioned by the absence of the Lord High Commis- 
sioner, the Bishops proceeded, on the 7th May, to consecrate, 
according to the English ritual, seven of those who had been 
nominated to the vacant sees. The service was performed at 
the Chapel Royal, at Holyrood House, and the Primate was the 
consecrator, assisted by the Archbishop of Glasgow, and the 
Bishop of Galloway. The Bishops consecrated were, George 
Haliburton for Dunkeld, Murdoch Mackenzie for Moray, David 
Strachan for Brechin, John Paterson for Ross, Patrick Forbes 
for Caithness, David Fletcher for Argyle, and Robert Wallace 
for The Isles. Of these, Bishop Haliburton has a proud pre- 
eminence as having alone refused to be contaminated by the 
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abominable Covenant, though all had received priestly ordina- 
tion before 1638. Subsequently, on the first of June, David 
Mitchell was consecrated for Aberdeen, and George Wishart 
for Edinburgh. We have seen howeach of these reverend men 
“witnessed a good confession” in the time of the persecution ; 
they were now rewarded for their faith and constancy. 

The anniversary of the Restoration (May 29) was celebrated, 
this year, by the Royalists generally, with feasts, bonfires, and 
other noisy demonstrations of joy; and they avenged them- 
selves on the adherents of the Covenant in a sportive manner, 
by burning them in effigy. We shall conclude this article by 
an amusing account of the proceedings at Linlithgow, which 
had formerly been strongly in the Covenanting interest. 

The Earl of Linlithgow, the magistrates of the burgh, and a 
number of gentlemen attended Divine Service in the morning, 
and heard a suitable sermon from the minister, Mr. Ramsay, 
who had once been mighty zealous in enforcing The Covenant 
on others, but was now one of the most prominent in burning it. 
After service, a large table was spread in front of the Town- 
House, well loaded with edibles, and the fountain was made to 
run with choice wine. After a psalm, and grace said, the viands 
were distributed to the crowd. “ At the Cross, four pillars 
were erected supporting an arch, on one side of which was 
placed the figure of an old virago, with the Solemn League and 
Covenant in the hand, and the words, .2 Glorious Reformation. 
On the other side was the figure of a Covenanter, the hand 
holding the Remonstrance and the well-known Covenanting 
maxim, “ No association with Malignants.” <A figure designed 
to represent the devil, surmounted the arch with a label in the 
mouth, on which were the words, Stand to the Cause. Beneath 
this ironical caricature, distaffs, repenting-stools, horse-collars, 
wooden dishes and spoons, were depicted. Within the arch 
were painted, “2 Committee of the Estates,” with the words, Act 
for delivering up the King, a Commission of the Kirk, and Act of the 
West Kirk (of Edinburgh). In the centre of the arch was sus- 
pended the following lines, the production of a local rhymster : 


From Covenanters with uplifted hands ; 

From Remonstrators with associate bands ; 

From such Committees as governed this nation ; 

From Kirk Commissions and their Protestation ; 
Good Lorp deliver us. 
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Behind the arch was exhibited Rebellion, in the disguise of 
Religion, in a devotional posture, with Rutherford’s “ Lex Rex” 
in one hand, and Guthrie’s “True Causes of Gop’s Wrath” in 
the other. Above was inscribed, “ Rebellion is as the sin of 
witchcraft ;’ and around were scattered Acts of the Covenant- 
ing Parliaments, General Assemblies, and Commissions, Protes- 
tations, Declarations, and other Covenanting Documents, pub- 
lished during the twenty years previous to 1660. When the 
King’s health was drunk, the pile was set on fire amid derisive 
shouts, and an explosion of fireworks, from the ashes of which 
arose two figures of angels bearing the following rhyming 
verses :— 
Great Britain’s monarch on this day was born, 
And to his kingdom happily restored ; 
The Queen’s arrived ; the Mitre now is worn; 
Let us rejoice—this day is from the Lorp. 
Fly hence all traitors who did mar our peace, 
Fly hence schismatics who our Church did rent ; 
Fly Covenanting Remonstrating race ; 
Let us rejoice that Gop this day hath sent. 

The magistrates then accompanied the Earl into the court of 
the Palace, where the usual loyal demonstrations were again 
made; and this severe burlesque on the Covenanters, whio 
would have hanged every one concerned in it, if they had then 
been powerful, was concluded by a procession through the 
town. 

Now we have no doubt that the “sincerer sort” were not 
very well pleased with this fantastical parade, and deeming it 
highly malignant, in more senses than one, bestowed in their 
hearts all kinds of maledictions on the actors; but their days 
of frolicing were over for the present, and it was fair that the 
other side should now have their turn. And, certainly, these 
playful methods of retaliation were far more innocent than the 
hounding down victims, and imprisoning and fining them, and 
cutting off heads, and suspensions by the neck, and knocking 
out the brains of women and children, and wading ankle deep 
in blood, and the other pleasant pastimes in which the Cov- 
enanters delighted, while they were at the zenith of prosperity 
and triumph. At any rate we shall allow our readers to strike 
the balance if they will. 
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THE FIVE POINTS HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 


Of all the triumphs which it is given to men to achieve, out- 
side of their own individual being, those of practical philan- 
thropy undoubtedly occupy the highest place. Nothing better 
was said of the Best, than that “He went about doing good ; ” 
and to imitate Him herein, is the best that His disciples can 
do; in fact, they ave His disciples so far only as they do thus. 
We celebrate, and justly celebrate the achievements of mind, 
whether in serving up the methods and processes of Nature as 
food and delectation to the rational powers of man, or in set- 
ting her forces at work for the facility, the comfort, and adorn- 
ment of our material being ; but all such conquests of wit and 
thought will bear no comparison with those of Christian ingenu- 
ity and art over the desolations and depravities of human pas- 
sion. To convert a stagnant fen intoa pleasant and fruitful 
field, is much ; but a far dearer title is his who makes the vir- 
tues spring where sin and shame have laid waste, and who res- 
cues or recovers to a life of honest joys and blessed hopes the 
victims of debasement and crime. 

The present age may, we think, justly challenge to itself 
something of special forwardness, at least beyond the ages im- 
mediately preceding, in schemes and works of practical benefi- 
cenee. The last century of years has witnessed a prodigious 
expense of mind and body in such works and schemes ; some 
of the noblest laurels of fame have been won through them ; 
many 2&2 man,and many a woman too, have established them- 
selves permanently in the reverence and affection of mankind, 
by their wisdom in planning and their diligence in executing 
measures for the relief of suffering and the reformation of vice. 
It is a glorious and inspiring fact ; we are no optimists, but we 
have to confess an inward glow of enthusiasm as often as we 
think of it. To be cunning and fruitful in arts for doing good 
to the souls and minds and bodies of men, however low they 
may have fallen ; to sacrifice time and treasure and health and 
life itself in trying to make others better and happier in this 
world and the next, has grown to be a common mark of ambi- 
tion. Let none receive it in prejudice that “ the last infirmity 
of noble minds” has taken this turn: a flaming desire to write 
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one’s name among the immortals by deeds of mercy and pity, is 
a thing that no man, no, nor the angels in heaven, need blush 
to own. 

And the fact in question is auspicious or significant of much 
lying outside of its own formal circumference: it shows that 
the nations of the human family are finding out other paths of 
distinction, and instituting for themselves quite another class of 
heroes than those who, through so many long ages of woe, have 
been growing great by their skill in the dreadful trade of 
death, and by their exploits in filling the earth with blood and 
tears. That “ peace hath her victories no less renowned than 
war,” was once, and not so very long ago either, thought to be 
a very noble sentiment ; it seemed to promise new harvests of 
poetry ; but it now sounds far too tame and cold for the simple 
demands of truth: for of all the victors in the late Crimean 
war the richest share in the heritage of fame has fallen to one 
whose soldiership lay all in the tender and holy ministries of 
Christian Womanhood. Though late in coming, the time has 
now come for poets to sing, “ Peace hath her victories far more 
renowned than war;” and even this version of the line may 
well be thought to sound less of poetry than of truth. 

So true is this, that in our time infidels and atheists scarce 
have the heart to show themselves otherwise than in the char 
acter of philanthropists : if they scoff at the Gospel, it is in th 
strength of ideas which the Gospel has transfused into them or 
their audience ; they dare not attempt to dispute its claims 
but by appealing to its spirit; having thus stolen from Chris- 
tianity the whole stock and capital of thought wherewith they 
vainly hope to supersede its office and mission in the world. 
That theft, however, is the most creditable part of their pro- 
ceeding : it shows a strength of grace in the heart reproving 
and refuting the perversities of the head ; and the Christian 
may gladly accept it as argument of a divine and holy sweet- 
ness in the charities of the Gospel, such as even the Scribes and 
Pharisees of modern illumination cannot resist, however they 
may refuse to acknowledge its souree. 

But we have a still better consideration than this, in the 
change that seems to be gradually working its way through in 
the Church. Christianity has been too often held, virtually if 
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not explicitly, as a system rather of truth than of charity. In 
its original and proper character, it is not so much a scheme of 
belief as a power of beneficence : we say, not so much, because, 
while it is both, everything depends on its forces being taken 
hold of by the right handle, and on its elements being kept in 
the right place. And the great secret of its early triumphs 
lay in that, though it had much to say, it was not a talking 
religion : the world was already full enough of talkative pow- 
ers ; und the great want was, a power that could work and be 
silent; a wisdom spreading itself by deeds, not by discourse. 
And because its constituent principle is thus an operative vir- 
tue, not an eloquent speech, therefore it ought to be set forth 
and insisted on more in what it does for men, than in what it 
demands of them. In other words, the true methods of propa- 
gating the Gospel are not so much by converting men to its 
doctrines, as by making them partakers of its benefits. He 
who goes to the fallen in the simple character of a benefactor, 
endeavouring to lift them up, not telling them how they can 
lift themselves up, and pointing to Curist as his pattern, 
his motive, and his reward, touches them with an argument 
that neither men nor devils can answer. 

An inversion of this order has for centuries been far too 
much the habit of the Church, and impressed itself more or less 
of all her forms of thought and modes of procedure. This 
inversion is what Christians arc now in process of unlearning. 
And infidelity is doing them good service when, by its preach- 
ing, it is suggesting to them, and perhaps enforcing upon them, 
in self-defence, an amendment of their practice. Nor is it 
unlikely that this same inversion may have borne a consider- 
able part in generating the infidelities of modern times. And 
it may well be thought that many infidels understand the Gos- 
pel better than a majority of its own ministers do, though, to 
be sure, their knowledge is altogether of the talkative, not of 
the operative sort; and that they have been led to misplace 
the sources of this knowledge, because, while unconscious of its 
true origin and genesis, they have found it at strife with al 
they had been consciously taught. In other words, that they 
have, though without knowing it, derived from Christianity 
their ideas of the true order, (for it is merely an ideal matter 
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with them,) and then mistaken the inverted order of Christians 
for the original and formative law of Christianity. At all 
events, Christians have nothing to fear from infidelity, if in 
this matter they will set themselves to practise in faith what 
infidels from vanity preach. And we acknowledge a degree of 
comfort in thinking that even infidels may have, under Gop, a 
mission to perform; and that this mission may be none othe: 
than to set Christians right in the very points where Chris 
tians have commonly thought them tobe wrong. And it seems 
not very difficult to perceive, that the infidelities of the time 
may be justly credited, in part, with the growing disposition o! 

‘hristians to propagate the Gospel rather by living it out asa 
power of beneficence, than by talking it out as a scheme o! 
belief; or, which comes to the same thing, rather by making 
men partakers of its benefits, than by converting them to its 
doctrines. 

As might be expected, many good Christians find it very 
hard to unlearn their old notions on this subject ; nevertheles 
they are unlearning them; and the purpose of our present 
undertaking is, to set forth a living illustration of the proces: 
whereby so important a change is working itself through. 

The powers of Christian philanthropy have hitherto, a 
least in modern times, found one problem that seemed to: 
much for them. Attempts have often been made, to grapple 
with the evil in question, but in vain, and sometimes worse 
than in vain, as if the disease were of such a nature as not 
only to baffle the arts of remedy, but even to turn those arts 
into means of spreading its infection. We refer to the plans 
and efforts that have been set on foot for the recovery of 
fallen women; if indeed the term woman may be lawfully 
applied to a class of beings from whom the constituent grace 
of womanhood has departed. The subject is fraught with infinite 
sadness. “All hope abandon, ye who enter here,” seems writ 
ten with inexorable sternness over the entrance of this dread- 
ful prison-house. It has seemed as if the very thought of res 
cue or deliverance in this case must be given up in despair ; a 
if the evil, with all its unutterable complication of horror and 
loathsomeness, were one over which humanity could only heav: 
the sigh of unavailing sorrow. Yet the case is one in which, 
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as Christians, we probably have no right to despair; for we 
are taught with peculiar and most touching emphasis, that it 
stands included within the comprehensive charities of the Gos- 
pel. Is the method of cure to be accounted as a lost art of 
the Christian Academy ? Sucha conclusion is not to be rested 
in, where the story of her who loved much has breathed its 
sacred pathos into the.soul. If the art have indeed been lost, 
it must be recovered: Christians ought not to rest, nor will 
their charter of hopes and duties let them rest, till they have 
recovered it. The secret is written out somewhere in our 
schedule of instructions, or wrapped up somewhere in the prin- 
ciples of the Heavenly Science ; and the powers of inventive 
beneficence must teil on, and never imagine their task to be 
done, till they see it extricated from the wrongs of time, and 
‘einstated among the living and operating forces of the Church. 

Here, then, there is, or at least until recently there was, a 
great tough problem for Christian ingenuity to work out. He 
who should solve it, or in any considerable measure approxi- 
mate towards a solution of it, would earn a conspicuous place 
among the benefactors of our kind; and a history of his work, 
showing how it was done, would be no mean addition to our 
stock of practical divinity. Which may suffice for explaining 
our motives in undertaking to set forth an account of THE 
Five Pornts House or [ypustry ; a work which we have long 
had in mind to do,and which we will now proceed with as well 
as we can, from the means and materials within our reach. 

In the outset, however, we must caution the reader against 
supposing that, to deal with the problem in question, little 
more is wanting than a sort of educational or disciplinary 
mechanics, worked with a certain shrewdness of hand and a 
rigid tenacity of purpose; or that the secret of success lies 
mainly in a patient and persevering application of old and 
familiar instruments in a particular field. All these things are 
indeed necessary, but they are scarce perceptible items in the 
proper qualification for such an office. The work requires 
great strength, quickness, and variety of parts; much depth 
and clearness of insight, a solid and circumspective judgment, 
the nicest tact, fine and healthy sympathies, a certain quiet 
ert of ignorance, much fertility and aptness in expedierts; what- 
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soever faculties, in short, enter into the idea of an original, 
inventive, and practical intellect. It is a task, not for a com- 
mon-place, routining mental artisan, but for a wise and cunning 

artist, whose touches go by the ever-varying motions of the life 
that is before him. and not by the remembered rules and pre- 
cepts of the school. Do you fancy it an easy and simple thing 
to reproduce in a woman’s breast the lost jewel of female mod- 

esty and shame, that indefinable presence which “ creates an awe 
about her as a guard angelic placed?” If you fancy so, you 
were never more mistaken in your life. It isa work of inde- 

scribable delicacy and of the most exquisite art ; almost like 
replacing an extinguished eye. There are a great many things 
to be thought of, and every one of them is to be thought of at 
exactly the right time, else the whole process will miscarry ; 
yet none of them can be thought of till the special and pecu- 
liar points of each case meet the artist's eye: in a word, there 
is no way but by a continual suiting of his touch to the matter 
as he goes along. An appliance of material charity, such as 
food, clothing, and shelter, there must indeed be; but this, 
though often hard enough to get,is the easiest part of the 
work: the thing is, how to apply it in such a way as to act 

beneficially on the character of the recipients ; at one and the 
same moment helping them, and stirring up in them the 
spirit to help themselves. There is need of much practical 
wisdom, or a sort of holy and sanctified guile, in the very 
naming of your establishment: if you call it Magdalen 
Hospital, you will be sure to fail; if you call it House of 
Reformation, your chances of failure will at least be ten to. 
one: give it, by all means, a name that carries in its sound the 
idea of an honest livelihood gotten by honest work. For, to 
call the matter a reforming of the patient’s life, is not enough : 
there is to be a making of her past life as though it had not 
been; infusing into her being, as it were, an original soul of 
self-respecting honour ; transporting her nature back so that 
she shall experience, as for the first time, the very dawnings of 
the virgin blush ; administering to her an “oblivious anti- 
dote,” that shall enable the grace of womanhood to redeveloj 

itself as from the original germ. At least, let there be nothing 
to remind her of that which if she can only forget, she will be 

safe. 
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Such, we believe, are some of the ideas and principles upon 
which the work under consideration has been prosecuted. The 
workman is the Rev. Lewis M. Pease, a clergyman of the 
Methodist denomination. Nay, start not, brethren, at the name, 
especially if there be any chance of your learning how to do the 
thing. Does your ear disrelish our tale because it speaks of 
what a Methodist minister has done? We hope not. But, if 
so, then your taste is not such as we greatly care to please ; we 
deem it no particular honour to be regarded by you as brethren; 
you may be very high Churchmen, but you can scarce be other, 
in our opinion, than very low Christians, and very low men ; 
your churchmanship, we suspect, was cut out of the same cloth 
as theirs who said, “out of Galilee ariseth no prophet.” Mr. 
Pease, we can tell you, is every inch a man: besides, he is 
in his line (and his line is a noble one) altogether a master, and 
has no peer; he is competent to teach us all, and if the best of 
us were to sit at his feet and learn, it might make us better 
still: he has many and strong titles to our observance and 
respect ; and his name will be remembered, with blessings, long 
after yours and ours shall have been forgotten. We wish, yes, 
heartily wish, the Church had him; but that she has him not 
we take to be quite as much her fault as his; and we hope she 
will show herself worthy of him, by lending a hand, yea, both 
her hands, and her shoulder too, if need be, to his work: for 
wherefore is she the Church, and not a sect, if she cannot bet- 
ter afford, than the sects, to ignore all but the very spirit and 
substance of the matter, in behalf of one who has shown both 
the art and the virtue to reconstruct the blasted and dishevelled 
fabric of womanhood ? 

The establishment at the Five Points runs in two branches, 
one of which may be described as chiefly reformatory, the other 
as preventive. The former works to the end of recovering 
the daughters of vice to a life of virtuous industry and good 
report ; the latter to that of rescuing children from filth and 
beggary and ignorance, and all the discipline of hell, and start- 
ing them in a course of usefulness and respectability. The 
principal features of the two departments are, respectively, the 
Workshop and the School; with the benefits of a Christian 
home and the ministries of religious instruction common to 
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them both. To save repetition, it may be more convenient to 
carry on our account of both branches together. 

The early history of Mr. Pease is all unknown to us. He 
has been in the ministry, we believe, not far from seventeen 
years. Nature and experience have had more to do, appa- 
rently, in making him what he is, than the schools ; a thing that 
happens too often among the better specimens of manhood, to 
move any abatement of regard. In the Spring of 1850, Mr. 
Pease was appointed, by the New York Annual Conference, to 
establish a mission in the neighbourhood of the Five Points ; 
the work to be carried on under the patronage and direction 
of “The Ladies’ Home Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.” The Ladies’ Society became responsible 
for his support, while he was himself of course responsible to 
the Conference. 

The Five Points was at that time the most notorious pre- 
cinct of moral leprosy in the city. There can be little need of 
our enlarging on the state and character of the people to whom 
Mr. Pease was thus sent. Every one knows that in body, 
mind, and soul, their condition is as bad as it can be; that in 
regions which have been abandoned to them they form a per- 
fect hotbed of physical and moral pestilence, full of inexpressi- 
ble wickedness and loathsomeness, and presenting, all together, 
a complication of vice, filth, ribaldry, profanity, and brutal- 
ity, at the recital of which humanity sickens and turns pale. 
And the pity of it is, that even those of them who would 
return from such a hell-mouth of infamy and woe find the pas- 
sage barred against them, so that to get back is morally and 
physically impossible for them: they are bound down to their 
condition, with all its circumstances of horror and disgust, by 
the strong bands of necessity ; they have no alternative but to 
sin or to starve ; and from the very desperateness of their state 
they snatch motives to an insane and frantic revelry, ever 
striving to drown their sense of misery by plunging still 
deeper in the vice that has caused it. 

To begin by preaching the doctrines of the Gospel to people 
in such a state, or by reasoning with them of righteousness 
and temperance and judgment to come, could have no more 
effect than rehearsing Spenser’s poetry or Hooker’s eloquence 
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to an audience of swine. Nevertheless, the appointed work of 
Mr. Pease was none other than to wait upon them, and to go 
out and in among them, with the ministry of religious instruc- 
tion and exhortation. Nor, apparently, did he himself at first 
conceive of any better way. Accordingly, after diligent 
search, a room that had lately been used as a gin-shop was 
rented and put in order for the holding of public religious 
services. And the missionary went to work with all his 
energy and address, to interest the people, and gather in the 
materials of a congregation and a Sunday-school. The begin- | 
ning seemed auspicious; it promised well: a considerable 
number both of children and of adults came to the chapel at 
once, bringing the filth and raggedness of their week-day con- 
dition, and also the drunken and savage habits in which their 
lives were steeped. 

But Mr. Pease was not long in finding cause to question and 
cross-examine his modes of proceeding. It soon appeared that 
even if, by the utmost energy and perseverance, he at last 
obtained a hearing, still no real good was accomplished; the 
impression ended with the effort; all his instructions and 
warnings being presently strangled in the slime of foul thoughts, 
or in the grasp of inexorable necessity. All the arts of Chris- 
tian kindness seemed impotent and unavailing: if the daugh- 
ters of shame were won to a moment’s serious attention, still 
the work came to nothing; amendment was out of the ques- 
tion ; it being impossible for them to escape from their mode 
of life except through the gates of death. They had no hon- 
est work to do; they could get none: the very fact of their 
having tasted the bitterness of immodesty was enough to shut 
them hopelessly out from the charities of the world, from the 
shops of labour, and from the dwellings of virtue or respectabil- 
ity. All this was forced home upon the missionary’s recogni- 
tion by the plain language of stubborn facts, and sometimes 
with piteous eloquence by the despairing victims themselves. 
“Don’t tell us,” they cried, “how innocent and happy we once 
were, and how wicked and miserable and infamous we are 
now ; don’t talk to us of death, and retribution, and perdition ; 
we want no preacher to tell us that: but tell us, O, tell us 
some way of escape! Give us work and wages! Do but 
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give us some other master than the devil, and we will serve 
him.” 

In the simple truth thus authenticated, and pressed upon the 
missionary’s notice, there was a pathos which his stout yet ten- 
der heart, and therefore tender because stout, could not resist. 
Both his charity and his understanding were of a more practi- 
cal and operative turn, than to remain long ignorant how 
utterly preposterous was the plan upon which he had started. 
He saw that the foremost objects of his mission must first be 
restored to womanhood, before they could become Christians. 
And so, carrying a healthy, open, receptive mind into the spe- 
cialities of his field, a little experience sufficed to convince him. 
as it well might, that he had gone to work the wrong way, lite- 
rally putting the cart before the horse. Dismissing the old 
rubbish of theoretic generalities in the light of practical truth, 
and coming face to face with the real life of things, he saw 
clearly and unmistakeably, that the first thing to be done was, 
to provide the wretched outcasts with food to eat, with work 
to do, and with something to pay them for doing it ; to remove 
their filth, repair their raggedness, and gather about them 
somewhat of the healing influences of a civilized and industri- 
ous home; and thus open to them a practicable escape from 
their hideous enthralment, and, therewithal, the hope of tast- 
ing from day to day the pure and blessed sweetness of honest 
wages, earned by honest toil. 

Gradually his mind worked itself clear of its false and 
inverted methods. Whereas things had hitherto gone on 
up-side down, he now bestirred himself to order them up-side 
up. The scheme of operations which grew together in his 
thoughts was none other than the Gospel of Christ, at once 
taught and exemplified, with a constant eye, not to the draughts 
of the theologice closet, nor even to what had been experi- 
enced in other fields, but to the special and peculiar circum- 
stances of the case before him. The first thing was, “to 
remove the compulsory alternative of vice or starvation, and 
make a virtuous life by honest labour possible.” He repudiated, 
as both absurd and cruel, the practice and the idea of offering 
sermons to the starving, instead of bread, and of demanding a 
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return to the purities of virtue, without contriving some wa} 
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of reconciling it with subsistence. And, sure enough, in order 
to enable those miserable wrecks of shame to start in the 
Christian life, it was first of all necessary that they should 
have something to live upon besides the wages of hell. How 
could they, while thus chained up to a dependence on the devil 
for food, how could they be expected to knit their souls in alle- 
giance to Heaven? A truth that is only too plain and simple 
to be always understood. 

His course and plan once determined on, Mr. Pease went 
about to find employment with charitable persons for some of 
the more hopeful cases in his charge, and took several of them 
into his house, clothing and feeding them from his own scanty 
means. <A few were persuaded and admitted to a refuge in the 
Magdalen Asylum ; but there was a strong reluctance to go 
thither, as that was only a place for helping the fallen, not for 
enabling or encouraging them to help themselves: knowing 
that they were well able to work for a living, they had a just 
aversion to living on charity. Moreover, that institution was 
chiefly designed for such as were already lost to shame, or had 
worn themselves into a dismissal even from the service of sin ; 
and therefore was not a proper refuge for those “just ready to 
sink, and daily sinking, under parental compulsion or the hor- 
rors of starvation, into the deeper horrors of prostitution.” 

Mr. Pease, at the same time, urged the case upon the Ladies’ 
Missionary Society. The answer was, that their Constitution 
did not authorize them to act as a charitable, but only asa 
religious association ; that instruction was all they had to give ; 
that if anything more were done, it must be on his own respon- 
sibility, and at his own cost. He thereupon betook himself to 
some employers of female labour in the city, with a view to 
obtain work for hands that were sick of the wages of pollution. 
At length, he found a manufacturer of shirts who, upon his 
agreeing to stand as security for the materials, consented to try 
the experiment of giving out work to the Five Points. Mr. 
Pease now invited the wretched women of his charge to come 
to his chapel for reputable work ; an opportunity then held out 
to them for the first time. Going in person from house to 
house, he gave notice, and repeated it from the desk on Sunday, 
that on the following Monday, at 7 o’clock in the morning, 
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“the chapel would be opened as a workroom for all who desir- 
ed to gain an honest living.” Before the hour, twenty women 
were waiting at the door, and some thirty-five began work the 
first day. A few rules were peremptorily laid down, and 
strictly enforced: That none should have work, who came 
intoxicated ; that all should begin by taking the pledge of 
total abstinence ; that any one relapsing into drunkenness or 
vice should be discharged ; that all should attend regularly at 
some place of worship on Sunday. The scheme was found to 
work well: the cases of irregularity and relapse were so few 
as to be altogether exceptional. 

But Mr. Pease had yet other difficulties to encounter ; trials 
all the harder to bear, forasmuch as they came from the house 
of his friends. Unhappily, he was beset and trammelled with 
an unexperienced and self-willed benevolence which, caring 
more, apparently, for certain dogmatic impertinences than for 
operative plans, would neither itself see, nor trust in any one 
who did see the utter futility of its original scheme ; being 
possessed, even to dotage, with the most vain and impractica- 
ble notion that, in order to rectify the morals and manners of 
such people as those infesting the Five Points, you must begin 
by preaching and praying them into a regenerate state, and 
that no good can be done them till they have first “ experienced 
religion.” We have seen that on a former occasion the Ladies’ 
Society declined to help Mr. Pease: some of them now went, 
though, no doubt, with the best intentions, to hindering him. 
They did not at all like the perversion of their mission chapel 
into a secular workshop, and of their missionary into a provost of 
secular interests. Accordingly, certain of the Directors waited 
on him ; remonstrated against his mistaken and worldly policy ; 
reminded him that he had not been engaged to carry on a shirt- 
factory, but to preach the Gospel. Mr. Pease, however, thought 
they might rest satisfied if, while standing punctual and true to 
the peculiar duties of a Christian minister, he took this upon 
himself as extra labour. 

Hitherto Mr. Pease and his family had not resided at the 
Five Points: he had but laboured there. Still the method was 
found to lack thoroughness ; some elements indispensable to 
snecess were still wanting. The victims were but snatched 
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from abandonment during the day, to be dismissed to their old 
haunts for the night. It soon became evident that this would 
not do. They must have a clean and modest home; an unpol- 
luted place of refreshment and rest, as well as a resort for hon- 
est work. And this atmosphere of domestic purity and health 
must be provided for them at the Five Points. They could not 
think of removing to a better place, because they knew that their 
presence would be regarded as a nuisance, and shrunk from as a 
pestilence, in all the social walks of untainted womanhood. 
Mr. Pease resolved to domesticate them in his own family ; 
that these poor lost ones, these children of moral and social 
perdition, might have a mother in Mrs. Pease, as well as a 
father in him. And Mrs. Pease was as heroic as her husband! 
The undertaking was in many respects a formidable one: their 
means were small; their helping friends were few ; the work 
had been pointedly discountenanced by the very Society on whom 
Mr. Pease depended for his narrow, and now precarious sup- 
port. And so he had no guaranty for trust to fasten upon, but 
what grew from the working of a clear head and resolute heart, 
warmed, strengthened, and sustained by Christian faith. 

A. new obstacle here presented itself. All the houses in the 
precinct were predccupied as dens of pollution and debauch- 
ery ; none were to be had for money: besides, the advent of a 
virtuous household was to be resisted, lest its presence should 
disturb the infernal orgies which were accustomed to make 
night hideous with their ghastly mirth. There was no way but 
to enforce the law against them as nuisances. Justices Osborne 
and Bogert, of the Police Court, N. B. Blunt, Esq., District 
Attorney, and a policeman named John McManus, were found 
ready to codperate in the work of “ rooting out the brothels.” 
They all deserve honourable mention. In effect, two houses 
were emptied forthwith of their animated rottenness, and 
rented by Mr. Pease at $350 each. Under the sturdy and 
determined hand of Policeman McManus, several other houses 
were in like manner swept of their human vermin, and labelled 
“To Let.” 

The two houses having been thoroughly scoured, Mr. and 
Mrs. Pease took possession of them, added to their furniture a 
large number of cots, and gathered in some thirty of their 
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charge the first day. This was in July, 1850. As an indus- 
trial home, the establishment was now at length completed and 
in thorough working order. From that time forward Mr. 
Pease went on, providing food and work for his clients, and 
paying them all their earnings, after deducting $1 25 a-week 
for board. The inmates, though free to leave at any time, 
were kept under strict surveillance while they stayed, and held 
to a regular attendance at family and public worship. 

In September Mr. Pease determined on opening a school for 
the children of the neighborhood. This, too, was to be estab- 
lished on their own ground, it being useless to invite them 
elsewhere for such a purpose. Again he applied to the Ladies’ 
Society ; again they refused : still he was not discouraged, but 
went straight to work on his own responsibility. Some dona- 
tions of books and maps were soon got; but money was still 
wanting. By this time, the character of the man and the 

‘working of his establishment began to tell on some of the 
more benevolent and public-spirited members of the commu- 
nity. Among others, James Donelson, Esq., a gentleman of 
wealth, and of a mind to use it nobly, visited the institution, 
and became deeply interested. The Rev. G. T. Bedell, Rector 
of Ascension church, had been among the earliest friends and 
patrons of the Five Points mission. Some two years before, 
his mother, the venerable Mrs. Bedell, had raised the sum of 
$700, for the purpose of opening a school in that quarter. 
There being no suitable agency on the spot, this money had 
been thus far withheld from use: through the good offices of 
Mr. Donelson it was now applied in aid of the school which 
Mr. Pease had set on foot. Help came in, also, from other 
sources, especially from the members of Ascension church, to 
whom, in fact, through the continued exertions of the excel- 
lent lady already mentioned, the school has been chiefly indebt- 
ed for the means of support ever since. Mr. Donelson, too, so 
long as his health and affairs permitted, stood as a firm and 
liberal patron of the enterprise, often encouraging it by his 
presence, as well as aiding it from his purse. From the outset, 
indeed, the whole pecuniary burden, including the teacher’s 
salary and other expenses, was assumed; and, not long after, 
a second teacher was permanently added, the Ladies’ Home 
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Missionary Society making a grant for that purpose; which, 
however, was discontinued at the end of six months. 

The school began with between 30 and 40 children. In the 
course of six months, the number grew to 150 in regular at- 
tendance, under the care of three female teachers. Nearly half 
the number were literally taken into the family of Mr. Pease, 
and made that their home, being entirely supported from the 
funds of charity: many others also, besides instruction, had 
part of their board at the establishment. Most of them being 
gathered in from the lowest haunts of vice and wretcledness, 
raked out, so to speak, from the sewerage of debasement, as if 
they had been the very spawn of its loathsomeness, it was of 
course some time before they could be formed to anything like 
decency and order. Besides their inward steeping of dirti- 
ness, their external filth was such as to poison the air of the 
school-room, and cause sickness among its occupants ; insomuch 
that a bathing-room had to be provided for the children of each 
sex, with a man and woman to give them frequent and thor- 
ough washing. 

At the time of our first acquaintance with the institution, all 
these points had been duly attended to; discipline was fully 
established ; cleanliness, good order, and propriety of demean- 
or everywhere prevailed. Since then, we have repeatedly 
been at the school, and never without experiencing an inward, 
scarce-repressible gush of delectation at sight of the young 
faces ruddy with happiness, and the young eyes bright with 
mental and physical health ; and to think that, chiefly through 
the Christian enterprise, the practical wisdom, the inventive 
and adaptive forethought of one man, the penal dungeon, the 
early grave, and the still worse receptacles where, spell-bound 
of guilt and shame, the soul festers and rots away piecemeal in 
a living death,—that these had been defrauded of so many vic- 
tims, and the walks of virtue, of honest comfort, and useful 
industry replenished with so many germs of hope and promise. 

(To be Continued.) 
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Skepticism a Folly: Five Letters, occasioned by a Geological Article > the 
Westminster Review for July, 1857. By Avam Town tay, D. aa Tncum- 
bent of Paris, C. W. Toronto: Published by Thompson § Co., 18 
We have rarely met with what seemed to us a more unfortunate and 

ill-judged publication than the present. The author is, in his way, a man o! 

very considerable ability, and of a downright honesty which is deserving o! 

all respect ; but surely he ought to beware how he ventures before the public 

with a process of reasoning. He may be capable of better things than 
logic ; but logic, in any large or dignified sense of the term, certainly is not 
his forte. 

Dr. Townley is a pertinacious stickler for the hardest and most exacting 
literalism of Scripture interpretation. And it is a significant fact, that the 
Westminster Review, which is an openly and avowedly infidel publication, 
insists on precisely the same rules of interpretation, as Dr. Townley does: 
only the one does it to the end of discrediting Christianity, the other to 
the end of discrediting geology. Accordingly, the divine sides out-and-out 
with the Review against all those Christian geologists who, with the view of 
opening the door for a reconciliation of the Mosaic and the geological records, 
have ventured to question whether the literal, or what commonly passes for 
the literal interpretation of Moses be right. 

How exceedingly far Dr. Townley pushes his literalism, may be judged from 
the fact, that he will not even allow the Deluge to have been caused, in part, 
by the sinking of the land, so as to admit an overflowing of water from the 
sea. “The natural cause,” says he, “ which Mr. Miller assigns for even his 
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supposed partial Flood is diametrically opposed to the Scriptural one. He 
attributes it to the sinking of the earth ; the Scriptures, on the contrary, most 
emphatically to ‘the fountains of the great deep being broken up, and the 
windows of heaven being opened,’ and pouring forth torrents of rain; until, 
not as Miller conjectures, the earth sank, but, as Moses repeats at least three 
times, ‘ the waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth ;’ or, as St. Peter, so 
many ages after, declares, ‘ they overflowed the earth that then was.’” We 
give the passage precisely as it came from the author, Italics and all. And 
we submit that the thing amounts to a hopeless reductio ad absurdum of his 
rule of interpretation : in other words, it is a running of his literalism clean 
into the ground. We plead guilty to the crime of seeing no particular strength, 
or beauty, or dignity in a faith that stands on so palpable a dotage of 
literalism. 


Sut let us observe, in one or two particulars, how great sacrifices both of 
science and of divinity Dr. Townley prefers to make, rather than give up or 
even relax his hide-bound literalism. While he repels the idea of natural 
causes having borne any part in bringing about the Deluge, he nevertheless 
allows it “ reasonable to suppose that the variety of species may have greatly 
increased from natural causes, since the Flood.” In this case, the Italics are 
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ours. But what an extraordinary admission! Professor Oken and the 
Lamarckians never, in their wildest gusts of “inspiration,” went further towards 
“untenanting creation of its Gop.” The position is as bad as it can be in 
divinity, and therefore it cannot be worse in science: but neither, on the other 
hand, is it any better ; for science, being obliged by its very constitution to 
take natural causes as it finds them, has no way of accounting for the origin 
of species in the kingdoms of organic nature, but by the intervention of a 
Supernatural Cause. When Nicodemus said,“ We know that Thou art a 
teacher come from Gop ; for no man can do these miracles that Thou doest, 
except Gop be with him;” he argued on the self-same grounds of reason as 
science does in referring the production of organic species to other than natural 
rauses. And the reasoning is precisely the same in principle when it is asked, 
“Te that planted the ear, shall He not hear? He that formed the eye, shall 
He not see?” But all such arguments, though good in science, good in divin- 
ity, and good in common sense, might easily be nonsuited and set aside on the 
principles implied in Dr. Townley’s position. 

Tn the same behalf, Dr. Townley seems willing to upset the whole doctrine 
of Final Causes, and cut off the very basis of all arguments from Design. For 
instanee, according to that doctrine, vision is the end or final cause of the eye ; 
and in order to the attaining of this end there must be light. In other words, 
the eye is adapted to light, and is of. no use without it; and therefore the 
existence of light must be presupposed at the forming of the eye, else the argnu- 
ment from design will not hold. So, too, the eye itself is the end or final cause 
of a certain arrangement and configuration in the animal structure : as the eye 
is adap‘ed to light, so certain bones or their analogues are made and placed on 
purpose for the eye. Such a provision for eyes is found in the fossil trilobites 
of the Silurian rocks. From this fact science, divinity, and common sense 
infer the existence of light in the time of the trilobites. Dr. Townley 
queries whether the belief, “that the trilobites of the Paleozoic period 
had eyes suited to the present organization of light,” may not have been 
“ adopted because it appears to militate against the Scriptural account of the 
origin of light.” “ It seems to me,” says he, “ that the exact nature of the eyes 
of these trilobites must have been taken marveliously upon trust. Though 
their organic remains may be abundant in a fossil state, I can scarcely think 
that the delicate coatings of the eye, with its still more subtile fluids, have been 
so wondrously preserved, that the anatomist and the optician can decide upon 
the exact relation which this most delicate organ bore to light, or its equiva- 
lent.” It is not easy to see how any instance of design in the arrangements of 
nature can stand through such reasoning as this. But the author seems not 
to be aware how far the facts in the case really reach. Enough is known of 
those ancient Silurian eyes, to identify them, in structure and function, with 
these of existing Crustacea. Dr. Carpenter, of London, is among our highest 
living authorities in such questions ; and he tells us, “ It is peculiarly interest- 
ing to find the faceted surface of the eyes extremely well marked in the fossil 
remains of the extinct trilobites. 
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The author, however, finds one thing in geology to exult over and applaud. 
It is well known, that certain infidel writers, starting with the alleged impc 
sibility of miracles, and unable to account for the beginning of the human rac 
without a miracle, have taken refuge in the position that the human 
never had any beginning, but that it reaches back through an endless seri 
generations, being, in fact, eternal. The same holds, in reference to all th 
other species of organic nature. And infidelity is perfectly consistent in this : 
for it is just as contrary to experience, that a new species of animal 
begin to be, as that a man should rise from the dead. The resources of meta 
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physical argument have been often strained to their utmost, to drive infidelity 
from this position ; ; but never with success: all their proofs that man 
have had a beginning, have been met by proofs equally solid, that man co 
ettle 

ply a few fucts. Geology furnishes these in abundance ; it has found the 
beginning of man, and thousands of other similar beginnings, as simple mat 
of fact. But geology no more than infidelity can account for the origin 
man, or of any other species, without a miracle. And thus it is that, 


it have had a beginning. What was necessary, to settle the question, was 












volume of the rocks, thousands of miracles have been thorough] ly authenticated 
insomuch as to stand, at this day, among the recognized facts of human experi 
euce. We have, not merely a history of them delivered by fallible men, or by 


ufallible inspiration, but the very things themselves telling their 
And thus it is that the great Doctrine of Miracles has come to be establ hed 
ou a firm basis of Scientific Induction. And Hume’s snug-built ship of infidel 
logic, after cruising about the world so long, as if it were proof against the 
tempests of metaphysic assault, has at last split all to pieces on the rocks. 

Dr. Townley is justly delighted at this result. “It is pleasant,” says he, 
“ where one finds so much to deplore, to be able to speak in terms of 
gratification of the able manner in which both Mr. Miller and the wri 
The Book and the Rocks place in bold relief the complete refutation which th 
recent discoveries in the science of geology have given to the skeptical conceits 
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of the eternity of the world, the infinite succession of the human race, §c. In 

earnest and glowing language they rejoicingly show how entirely in harmony 
are geology and Holy Writ on these important points.” This is very well ; but 

it is hardly safe for a man to urge the testimony of a witness whom he has him 

self impeached. If geology proves that man had a beginning, it also proves 

at the same time, and on the self-same grounds, that weg — teal of 


before the creation of man. And its arguments to both these wilals are so 
perfectly bound up together, and all of a piece, that you will have to take the 
whole or none. Geology infers, it can infer nothing whatsoever as to the 
beginning of the human race, unless it also infer that many other races had 
their beginning on earth myriads of ages before the human began. If, for 
instance, you quote geology as proving that man and the forecited trilobite 
both had a beginning, but still maintain that they began within three or four 
common solar days of each other ; we answer, that geology proves the two to 
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have started thousands cf centuries a} ~~ else it does not prove that either-of 


them ever started at all; for it t ri an take no note of time whatsoever, 
except by differences of time. 
This, to be sure, does not necessarily pinch Dr. Townley ; for it appears, 


after all, that his stiffnecked literalism i is not intended for “his own case: he 
only takes liberty away from others, in order to give it to himself. Any vari- 
ation from the exact twenty-four-hours period touching the six days he resents 


as an insult to Inspira tion; but he thinks there is “no such objection to the 


idea that our globe itself, and, if you will, the countless systems by which it 
is surrounded, had been in partes innumerable ages; and that, after return- 
ing, perhaps repeatedly, to chacs, whatever that may . e, they were once more 
called into joyous existence during the six days aa recreative Divine power, as 
narrated in the Book of Genesis.” So, again, a late writer in Blackwood 
having remarked touching the creation of the sun, moon, and stars on the 
fourth day, “ This is optical, not astronomical truth ;” Dr. Townley jerks him 
up thus: “I fancy I can see the quiet sneer of the Watuinder on reading 
such a defence of the holy literal truth of that volume. And this caviling is 
certainly most uncalled for, as the account of the heavenly bodies is literally 
and ‘ astronomically ’ correct, when considered in their relations and influences 
upon our earth ;—and this it was, of course, the legitimate object of the sacred 
historian to state.” But who made him the judge of the historian’s “ legiti- 
mate object?” And what becomes of “the holy literal truth” in his expla 
nation of the matter? So, too, in regard to the Divine rest, he snubs the 
writer aforesaid for supposing, (whick, by the way, he does not suppose,) that 
th e term rest is applicable to the meh in the same sense as to men. But, 
if the Divine rest differs from the human, why may not Gop’s day of rest differ 
from man’s just as much? and if His day of rest differs from man’s day of rest, 
why may not His days of work differ equally from man’s days of work? What 
right has Dr. To ownley to depart from “ the holy literal treth” in the word rest, 
and then go to snapping at others for the same departure in the word day ? 
The Docter also insists upon it, that in the account of creation Gop “ has not 
given the slightest intimatien that He was using language in other than its 
ordinary meaning.” Not the slightest intimation? St. Augustine thought 
far otherwise. Ard in regard to the first three days at least, how could the 
language be understood to mean our solar diurnal periods, when, according to 
the record itself, there was yet no sux to mark them, nor to make them ? 
Surely the author would do well to take a smal] dose of candour. 

In reading Dr. Townley, we were almost continually reminded of Sir 
Thomas Browne’s well-known saying about his faith being of so high a strain 
that he took special delight in believing things becuuse they were impossible 
Sir Thomas, however, was aware that he had a queer twist in his brain; and 
he put this forth as one of the things that could never have been entertained 
but “ by such extravagant and irregular heads as mince.” And the charming 
egotist nurses his odd quirks and humours, and pets them, and talks about 
them merely for his own amusement, without any thought of proposing them as 
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a law to others. As regards the matter in hand, Dr. Townley is as whimsica! 
and as crotchety as Sir Thomas ; but he differs widely from Sir Thomas, in 
that he insists on his whims and crotchets being taken as law and Gospel by 
others. 


The New American Cyciopadia: A Popular Dictionary of General Know!- 
edge. Edited by Grorck Rivtey and Cuartes A. Dana. Volume I. 
A—Araguay. New York: D. Appleton § Co. 1858. 

This is a volume of 770 pages, royal octavo, double column, the type being 
of about the same size as that of the present notice. The paper, the printing, 
and all that relates to typographical execution, are exceedingly handsome and 
appropriate, such as the reading public would naturally expect from the enter. 
prise, the good taste, and large policy of the distinguished publishing-house 
whose name the work bears. In respect of proof-reading, too, which is by no 
means an inconsiderable item in a work of the kind, we everywhere find marks 
of intelligent care, and of the utmost exactness. In all our reading thus far, 
we have detected but one letter amiss, and in that case the error is such as 
readily to correct itself, The volume, as may be seen from our transcript of 
the title-page, carries us nearly through the first letter of the alphabet ; and it 
embraces not far from 2,460 distinct articles ; the articles varying, in length, 
from a few lines to a considerable number of pages. 

Of course we have not read the volume all through; for, besides that the 
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work is not of a kind to be so read, we have not found, nor for the present can 
we find, the time for such a task. This puts us under some disadvantage in 
attempting to express, or even to form, an opinion of the work. For it is 
nowise our custom to notice books without reading them; this is an art we 
have not learned, and are quite innocent of : on the contrary, our way is, (and 
it is no more than right that our readers should know the fact, if indeed they 
have not inferred it from our manner,) to read books, and read them thor- 
oughly, before undertaking to write about them. We are far from standing 
on this as a merit; for the simple truth is, our wits are so slow and barren 
that we do not know what to say, nor how to say anything, of a book, till we 
have made a close acquaintance with its contents: and, as puffery is no part 
of our mission, and is an accomplishment in which we are all unexercised, we 
have no refuge of prudence or of safety, but in qualifying ourselves, as far as 
may be, for speaking understandingly and conscientiously. This, to be sure, 
makes our labour somewhat hard ; but it is our way always, and must be our 
way now. 

We have read, then, a considerable number of the articles in this volume, 
our preference having generally lighted on the longer ones. Take, for instance, 
the article on Agassiz, who, as a luminary of science, has, in his own field, 
(and his field is a very wide one,) no equal among the living, nor any superior 
among the departed. The article fills nearly five pages, and is one of the clean- 
est, solidest, and most finished pieces of biographical writing that we have ever 
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met with. There is not a word of praise or eulogy in it ; not a single flourish 
of glorification: it is a body of facts thoroughly winnowed of impertinence, 
shaken down, and pressed together. The matter is delivered in plain, straight- 
forward statement, and in a style simple and severely chaste. The article is 
intensely interesting ; it is altogether manly and direct ; and it is full of real 
life and spirit, because the writer sees clearly what is before him, and tells 
what he sees, in a plain way. We have not the slightest idea who the writer 
is; but he is a workman, and evidently knows that the proper business of a 
eyclopedist is to give facts and not opinions. In this case, of course the facts 
give a very grand impression of the man: what he has done, supersedes the 
office of eulogy. 

Another article in which we have taken very great delight is that on the 
Andes; a superb theme indeed both for descriptive and scientific writing ; and 
it is here handled ina worthy manner. The materials are derived from the 
latest and best sources ; they are well digested, drawn up in luminous order, 
and handsomely dressed. There is science enough in the essay to make it 
deeply instructive ; while the grandeur of the subject, as it translates itself 
through the author’s pen, fills his work with powerful interest. The article 
cccupies a little more than five pages, but from the greatness of the subject, 
and the compactness of the argument, it seems much longer.—The account of 
the Appalachian Mountains is of a resembling character, where the inferiority 
of the theme in geographical interest is very well made up by a larger infusion 
of stratigraphical matter; not that the geology of the latter is any more 
attractive in itself, but it has been more fully explored.—Under the head of 
Anthracite, again, we have a very pleasant and edifying disquisition on the 
origin, the nature, and the uses of that wonderful substance. In this case, as in 
the others, the selection of points is highly judicious, and the statement of them 
vigorously concentrated, so as to combine a reasonable fulness of matter with 
the requisite brevity of discourse. -And in all the subjects, so far as we have 
read, that run out into questions of science and the arts, the latest researches 
of the scientific faculty are choicely drawn upon and applied, no available 
sources of speculative or practical information being omitted. And perhaps it 
should be a special attraction to us Americans, that while the objects and 
materials of scientific interest in other lands are duly attended to, a preference 
is justly shown for such examples and illustrations as have been gathered from 
our American fields, than which the world has none richer or more worthy of 
study. 

Of the other articles that have specially engaged our attention, that on 
Washington Allston may justly come in for emphatic mention. The great 
artist is set before us at full length, and with great warmth of portraiture: in 
fact, if we should find any fault with the paper, it would be that the writer 
discovers rather too much zeal of personal friendship and admiration ; not, 
indeed, more than the subject deserves, but more than seems exactly suited to 
the occasion.—Under the head of Alfieri, again, we have a very scholarly and 
discriminating performance, full of genial but intelligent appreciation, and of 
condensed energy of thought and expression. The article is profoundly inter- 
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esting throughout, and whirls us rapidly along through the fiercely-varicd life 
of that extraordinary being.—TIn the cases of Allston and Alfieri, the matter 
seems to have been well digested, and reproduced in an original form by the 


assimilative power of the writers ; so that the workmanship has a sort of 
organic coherency, and the condensation is vital, and not mechanical. In this 
respect we cannot speak so favourably of the article on Addison ; which seems 
to us a rather hasty and unartistic piece of compilation. 


The class of subjects most difficult to deal with satisfactorily are those dra 


ing into or involving questions of religion and theology. Here, an author is 
continually liable to move dissatisfaction for what he leaves unspoken, as well 
as for what he speaks: if he refrain from committing himself in points that are 
not properly before him, all parties will be apt to take offence; if, on the other 
hand, he do thus commit himself, all will be sure to take offence, except t 
party to whom he leans ; and even these in many cases will be offendec d tha 
did not commit himself more earnestly or more unreservedly. Notwiths 
ing, the plain duty of a cyclopzedist is, to shut himself up rigidly to a cold and 
indifierent delivery of facts, leaving all the parties to whistle for their 
tive game in other forests. We use the term parties, not sects, beca 
thing holds equally true of different t schools of the same Church, as of dif 
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sects. Comparatively few subjects of the class in question come up for dis 
posal in the present volume. Some such, however, there are, as in the cases 0 
Abelard, Ambrose, Anabaptists, Antichrist, and Aquinas. In these we 
not discover any want of candour, or of historical calmness; nothing to iden 
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tify the writer’s theological or ecclesiastical bias. The proper regards of th 
theme are studiously observed, the sacredness of the ground duly remembered 
while at the same time the peculiar odour of the writer’s school, if he be of any 
school, seems to have been thoroughly ventilated off from his thoughts. What 
is needful for due information in the premises is given, so far as we can per- 
ceive, with entire fairness, with a firm reserve of matters of opinion, and dressed 
in the white light of historic simplicity. If any plead for more than this, their 
plea indicts none but themselves.—The notices of the great 


and “ the angelic Doctor” are particularly delightful. A writer must be dul! 





indeed, to dwell in the atmosphere of such themes, and not be lifted into el 
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quence, and surprised into some touches of poetic grace. 

To the best of our ju —— a essrs. Ripley and Dana have thus far ac- 
quitted themselves most honourably in their great enterprise. Ww e expected a 
good deal from them, but our expectations have been more 
plan is broad and liberal, their connections-with men of science and literatur 
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than met. Theiz 
are extensive, and their character and standing are such that the highest abil- 
ities will esteem it an honour to codperate with them in so great an under 
taking. We shall look forward with very great lebeoua for the remaining 
volumes, and endeavour to keep our readers fairly posted in regard te them 
as they appear. 

By way of concluding the present notice, it may be well to dra 
a few Ieading features of the plan of the work, as set forth in the Hdit 
Preface. ‘The design is, to furnish a conden 
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of human knowledge on the most important subjects of inquiry. To discuss 
controverted points of science, philosophy, religion, or politics, does not fall 
within the scheme of the work ; its aim being merely to give an accurate and 
impartial account of the growth of opinion, of the results of physical research, 
of the leading events of history, of the principal works of literature and art, 
and of the lives and characters of the world’s celebrated men. The writers 
for the work have no desire to make it a vehicle of personal notions : as far as 
practicable, they keep themselves to the historical relation of facts, without 
assuming the functions of advocates or judges. Where a positive verdict 
seems required, they endeavour to present an illustration of the evidence rather 
than an exhibition of the argument. At the same time, each subject is treated 
in the point of view of those with whom it is a speciality, not in that of indif 
ferent or hostile observers. ‘T'o this end, the various articles are intrusted, as 
far as possible, to writers whose studies, position, opinions, and tastes are a 
guaranty of their thorough information, and furnish a presumption of their 
fairness and impartiality. In a work primarily intended for popular use, ex- 
haustive treatises on the subjects brought forward would of course be inap- 
propriate : accordingly, no attempt is made, to supply the masters of litera- 
ture and science with new facts or principles in their peculiar branches ; but 
only to present such selections from the universal treasury of knowledge, as 
will put the cultivators of each department in possession of what has been 
done in other departments, and especially to spread before the great mass of 
intelligent readers a faithful report of the opinions, systems, discoveries, events, 
actions, and characters that make up the history of the world. Popularity, 
however, is not sought at the expense of thoroughness of research and exact- 
ness of statement, in questions that seem to demand more elaborate treatment. 

In the preparation of this first volume, nearly a hundred writers have taken 
part, including persons in almost every quarter of the United States, in Great 
Britain, and on the Continent of Europe. No restriction has been laid on 
their pens, save that of abstinence from private dogmatic judgments, and 
from sectarian comments at war with the professed historical character of th: 
work. The materials thus derived have been critically revised by the Editors, 
and moulded into as complete unity, both of substance and form, as was com. 
patible with so wide a diversity of original sources. 
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1 flistory of the Articles of Religion. By the Rev. Cuartes Harpwics, 
M.A., Fellow of St. Catharine's Hail. Philadelphia: Herman Hooker. 
The American Church has few sons who deserve better at her hands than 

the Rev. Dr. Hooker, of Philadelphia, who, long since disabled for the proper 
labours of the pulpit, has for many years been preaching (if indeed it be nov 
something better than preaching) in the character of a publisher. To this he 
has recently added the function of Editor, and is now serving the cause with 
great ability, and we hope with corresponding success, in the columns of the 
Banner of the Cross. His large learning, his solid judgment, his good taste, 
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his sound and sober churchmanship eminently qualify him for both positions ; 
and we hold it as cause of no ordinary satisfaction that, to the work of select- 
ing and setting forth the labours of other minds, he has joined that of giving 
us directly the fruits of hisown. We like that such men as he should speak 
to us from their own thoughts, as well as help us to what others have spoken. 

Publishers cannot, and perhaps should not, ordinarily be expected to be 
moved and guided in what they issue, by other regards than those of profit 
and loss. Publishing is their business, the trade whereby they have or seek 
their living ; and if, in pursuit of this, they look only to what will sell, they 
are but acting on the common principles and for the common purposes of 
business, and therefore ought not to be censured for so doing ; provided, of 
course, that they be honourable and fair in their dealings, and avoid such 
books as are positively immoral and profane. But this principle, be it ob- 
served, nowise allows publishers to justify or excuse themselves, as they have 
sometimes done, for catering to a depraved and vitiated taste, on the ground 
of their having had no hand in creating that taste ; for the feeding a bad habit, 
if not as bad as planting it, is at least the next thing to it. 

We have many excellent publishing-houses ; and several of them use com- 
mendable diligence in setting forth the literature of the Church, so far as in 
the exercise of a liberal business judgment they can find their interest therein. 
We must not be suspected, therefore, of intending any slur upon such, when 
we mention it as the special and peculiar praise of Dr. Hooker, that he acts 
upon much higher principles ; that though zn the trade he is not of it; and 
that he carries into the business the conscience not merely of a good citizen 
and an honourable man, but of a most thoughtful, intelligent, and earnest 
Churchman, with whom private thrift stands secondary to the service of the 
Gospel and the Church, whose interests he justly believes to be, now and for- 
ever, one and inseparable. In publishing, he manifestly has that disinterest 
edness which all ministers ought to have, but which too many have not, in 
preaching. That, acting on such grounds and to such ends, he should some- 
times be wiser for the public than for himself, and wiser for them than they 
will be for themselves, is not very strange. With men thus minded and thus 
moved, it hath ever been, and probably ever will be, most true, that virtue has 
to be its own “ exceeding great reward.” 

Thus much of the publisher; now for the work published. First, however, 
a word or two touching the author. Mr. Hardwick holds, as he deserves, 2 
very conspicuous place among the standard writers of our time. To original 
powers of a high order, he has added the fruits of the most studious and well- 
directed culture : he is a voluminous and finished scholar, a calm, clear, com- 
prehensive thinker ; exact in his habits of mind, diligent in research : solidity 
of matter and severity of taste eminently characterize his workmanship ; while 
everything that comes from him is pervaded with the light and efficacy of a 
most sensitive intellectual conscientiousness ; the sacred and awful regards ot 
truth apparently “ living within the book and volume of his brain, unmix’d 
with baser matter,” as far as seems compatible with universal human imper- 
fection. 
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As to the work now more particularly in hand, we fear that its real and 
great merits are not generally known. The learned author writes not as a 
controvertialist, but as one searching deeply and calmly for truth. A history 
of opinion is the truest history of the Reformation. It was a conflict of mind 
upon questions of doctrine, and for a Churchman to find and comprehend the 
animus of that great movement, is to be settled on the true foundations of his 
faith, This is the shortest and most comprehensive view we can give of the 
design and result of Mr. Hardwick’s researches. 

He gives all the original documents in an appendix, and notes all the 
changes of opinion that took place from time to time, and the reasons and 
authors of them ; showing by steps like these what was the mind of the framers 
of our Articles of Religion, and thus making out the most intelligible as well 
as the most reliable history of the Reformation. 

A work so careful and unimpassioned, besides having every mark of being 
fair and truthful, must have no inconsiderable weight in settling men’s minds 
in times like ours. Hardly a question which disturbs us is untouched, and 
many that divide and weaken us, are settled, as at the fountain, in this book. 
Here we see the springs of evil in thought and practice which mar our unity 
and impair our strength as the body of Curist. Here we are taken up to 
the Rock whence we were kewn, and made to see that the cost of keeping the 
truth is everlasting vigilance. Had men in other times, like many in our day, 
given their sympathy and means to aid the opposers of the Church ; had the 
plainest and most Catholic doctrines of the Church been questioned and 
spoken against by a large division of its members ; must a man then have 
been a virtual Puritan and a denier of the grace of sacraments in order to be 
accounted sound in the faith; where now would have been our inheritance of 
a sound Catholic faith, where these noble examples of martyrs, these great 
defenses of the truth which still stand, and will forever give courage and hope 
to the faithful? Looking back to what men did and suffered, and what they 
were, we shall best feel what we should do and be; best know at what cost to 
gain and hold the truth. 

No clergyman should fail to master this book, and we have thousands of 
laymen who would be not only wiser but more earnest and content in the 
Church for reading it. If in this busy age they would take more time to read 
and be informed, the tone of their mind would raise that of the clergy, and a 
resistance thus would be made to the world, and all would come to be more 
happy by becoming more stable. Knowledge would increase, and happiness, 
self-respect, and all graces would follow in its train. 





OUR LEFT-HAND DRAWER. 


Cuantinc THE Psatrer.—A good deal has been well and worthily spoken, 
of late, on the subject of Church singing; and a conviction seems to be fast 
gaining ground, that our customs in this particular stand in great need of 
being reformed. In this conviction we have long shared. Nor does time 
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bring any abatement, but rather keeps adding strength to what we concluded 
several years ago. That so many good Christians should have come to prefer 
some modern rhymester’s version of the Psalms to the Psalms as Gop and 
David wrote them, is, we must acknowledge, a thing quite beyond our compr 


hension. It seems to argue astrange degencracy, not perhaps of piety, but of 


taste. We can no more understand it, than we can why, for instance, the 
miserable Tatification of King Lear should have held its place on the Stage 
ever since the days of Garrick, to the exclusion of the most sublime and imp 

sive drama the world ever saw; for such, by general suffrage, is th 


the rank of 
King Lear, as it came from the stupendous intellect of its author. Be this as 
may, the Plain Commentary onthe Psalms, which we made a notice of in our 
January number, presents us a very learned and judicious and appropriate 
discussion as to the ancient usages of the Charch touching the Psalter. The 
author’s whole exposition of the matter is most worthy of being carefully 
studied and heeded. The following very noble passage is a fair ‘specimy n; 
which we give in this place, hoping that it may do somewhat towards helping 
on the reformation of Church music, which has oe cen too long del 
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t1s clear, beyond all dispute, thet the Psalms were original] int } 
by their inspired authors to be sung to music. “The y declare thi 8 ‘th 
again and ag ain ; and the titles al i licate the } tT { 
to which they were to be sung. ao 
invented new instruments of music, and ; { > 


chanting of the Psalms in the tabernacle. 

We cannot with positive certainty discover what was the n 
or chants to a the Psalms in the temple were sung. Some have su 
them to be of an elaborate character, like our modern anthems. It is more ] - 
able that they were simple, grand, and solemn, very like, if not identical with 
what we now call the Gregorian tones ; and that they consisted of but few 
to which the verses were a with a change at the end. The accents affixed 
by the Masorites to the Psalms seem to indicate some such method of chanti 
and the chants, or cantillations, which the Jews still use in their worshi 
probably a traditional imitation, though a degenerated, of the ¢ 
ple choral songs. The Pss alms were prot ably sung by the choirs of Levites, 
panied by the instrumental music of their br -othe: xr Levites, the pe yple ( 
priests occasionally joining, or responding, as the Psalm 1 7 : 
position will account for the change of persons which so o 
Psalms. The Jews most a used the same kind of chanting in reciti 
Psalms in their private or family devotions, as was used in the temp 

As the Christians inherited the Psalms from the Jewish Church, 
probably retain also the tunes to which they were sung. The mos 
method of si ging the Psalms in the Christian Church, was for the whole con- 
gregation to sing together. But this custom was afterwards d athe d from. 
In E gypt, one pe rson sang the Psalm through with a plain and even voice, tl 
rest sitting by in ; ilence, attending to what was sung; at the end of 
the antiphone, “i ch always one of .the Alleluia Psalms, th 
assembly joined in chanting the Gloria Patri. The pract f si 


tice of singi he 
Psalms by two choirs, chanting them verse by verse alternately, bi 
Antioch, ab nut the m id lle of 


he fourth ce ntury: St. Chry ostom 
aged this method of chanting at — stantinople, where it became exc 
popular; and St. pcs 2 introduced it into the Western Church. St. 
speaking of the Eastern custom in ie time, says,— Dividing ourselves into two 
bands, or choirs, we sing antiphonally one with another ; but sometil 
mit one alone to begin the Psalm, ar id the rest of the conereg 
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close of every verse.” St. Hilary describes “ the glorious sound of 
hymns, and the responding of the congregation.” But it 1 
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the Church to check any tendency to too florid or worldly music, and the old 
traditional style of simple chanting was as far as possible preserved. St. 
Augustine tells us in his Confessions, that St. Athanasius took great pains to 
regulate the music of the Church, “ and introduced the custom of singing Psalms 
in plain song, ordering the reader to pronounce them with such inflections, that 
it was nearer to reading than to singing :” but this, probably, was when one 
person chanted them alone to the congregation. In the sixth century, St. Greg- 
ory gave great attention to the subject of chanting, and having arranged the 
ancient melodies which had been used in the Church from the time of St. Am- 
brose, he added others to them, making up the number of cight, which tones 
have ever since been in use in the Church, under the name of “ the Gregorian 
tones.” They were retained in our own Church at the Reformation, under the 
direction of Archbishop Cranmer, and were generally used in our cathedrals, 
and also in parish churches, until the end of the seventeenth century. Chants, 
as time went on, were composed in imitation of them, but aiming rather at vari- 
ety and sweetness than the grandeur and holy severity of the ancient Church 
music ; and these by degrees superseded the early plain song. It is not unlike- 
ly that this prevalence of music which seeks rather to be beautiful than to be 
holy, may have had somewhat to do with the banishment of chanted Psalms 
from our churches. When music becomes too worldly, it untones men’s minds 
from devotion, rather than raises them to it, and sustains them init. From 
cause, however, or from mere negligence, the practice of chanting the 
ns to the ancient tones of the Church was, until of late years, fast becoming 
>; and the Psalms themselves, which are only rightly used when they 
are rightly chanted, were too much disregarded as a means of devotion and 
prayer. 

It is clear that the Psalter should be always sung when it is used for the wor- 
ship of God. The reading it when it is part of the service oo then singing 
‘hyming translations in addition to the service, are miserab le substitutes for the 
fuil glory of the inspired Psalins, chanted by Christian mouths to the old melo- 
dies of the Christian Church, from the fullness of Christian hearts, glowing with 
the rapture of praise aud the joy of thanksgivi 
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READERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Mn. Eprror: Major Robert Rogers was one of the most noted “ rangers ” 
of the “old French wars,” and was leader of one of the most noted expeditions 
a2 ninst the Canadian Indians. In 1765 he published in London a book, with 
a title as long as an ordinary “ preface” of the present day. The main part 
of the title, however, is, “A concise account of North America.” His book 
abounds in many curious descriptions of towns, &c. A portion of his descrip- 
tion of New York is as follows : 


The City of New York, which is governed by a Mayor and Aldermen, is 
situate d on an island, by Hudson’s river on the West, the Bay and Sound on the 
Sonth and East, and a small ereek or channel communicating with the Sound 

and Hudson’s river, about sixteen miles North of the City. In the City are 
between 2,000 and 3,000 houses, generally pretty well built; but the streets 
very irregular. It hath several spacious public buildings, among which the 
college and the court-honse are most considerable, and the Governor’s mansion- 
house within the fort. The houses for public worship are no ways despicable, 
especially the two English churches. The public wor ship in this city is every 
Sunday performed in different churches, in the English, the French, the Ger- 
man, and Low-Dutch languages. 

This City abounds w ith m: uny wealthy merchants, who carry on a large trade 


gn parts, and are o} ed to deal very much 1 upon honour; excepting 
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some Jews, who have been tolerated to settle here, having a synagogue in the 
City, who sustain no very good character, being many of them selfish and knav- 
ish, and (where they have an opportunity) an oppressive and cruel people. 

After speaking of Albany, Esopus; “ Peckeepsy,” Saratoga, “ Still Water,” 
“ Half Moon,” the Flats,.he has a few words for the “Mohock” river. He 
says that “About eight miles above Albany, the Mohock river empties itself, 
at several mouths called the Sprouts, into this ”—that is, the Hudson. 

After describing Long Island, the author says: 

There are several other islands belonging to the province, not inferior to this 
in pleasantness and fertility of soil, though of much less extent: as Streighten 
Island, opposite to the West end of Long Island, forming the narrows or 
streights through which is the passage for ships bound to or from the sea, to 
New York ; and Fisher’s Island, lying in the Sound, between Long Island and 
the colony of Connecticut, on the main; and several others, both in the Bay 
and Sound, one of which, in the latter, called Barn Island, about 25 miles 
from New York, has obtained a charter for erecting a City, and some advances 
are made towards it. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I am an “ outside barbarian,” know little of New York, 
except what I have read. Please, therefore, inform those of us who live “out 
side” of your City and State, whence the derivation of the name “ Poughi- 
keepsie” or “ Peckeepsy”? Whether the mouths of the Mohawk are still 
called “Sprouts”? Was Staten Island ever called “Streighten” Island by 
any one but Rogers? Who changed the name? If called “Streighten,” for 
what reason? Where is Fisher’s Island? Is that the present name? Where 
is Barn Island? Is that the present name? What City was started in Barn 
Island, “about 25 miles” from New York, in 1765? 

Let your antiquarian editor answer. 


GREENFIELD AGAIN.—In the early days of the Church parish in this town, 
the Congregationalists thought it best to call in some person who could better 
compete with the new parish than their old settled minister. The Rev. Mr. 
O came on, and soon commenced with a series of twelve sermons against 
the Church. These sermons led many estimable people who heard them to 
look into the subject; and they, naturally, were convinced, and transferred 
themselves to St. James’s church. While he was writing these sermons, he 
called upon the rector, Mr. Strong, and asked the loan of the Rev. Dr. Mil- 
ler’s book against the Church. His request was, of course, complied with. 
When he went away, Mr. Strong turned to his warden, who chanced to be 
present, and said: “ Queer thing that! that the Rev. Mr. O—— should come 
to me to borrow the pistol with which to blow my brains out!” 

Subsequently it was thought best to print the sermons by subscription, and 
Mr. O invited the Episcopalians, as well as others, to subscribe. Calling 
on Dr. A. F. Stone for this purpose, he was received better than he, perhaps, 
expected. “Oh, yes, Mr. O——; I will take five copies, and if you do not 
get enough more to enable you to print, call again, and I will make up th 
number. I am sure they will help the Church greatly!” 
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THE CHURCH AT HOME. 


Siens OF PROGREss and improvement are rising on all sides, in the service 
and enginery of the Church. In our American Branch, there is, perhaps, no 
one department where such signs are more needed, or at present more frequent, 
than in the means and appliances of liberal education. Judging from recent 
developments, the American Church is going to have, and at no very distant 
day either, Colleges and Universities of her own, where her sons can have, in 
combination with her proper religious influences, all the scholastic advantages 
that are to be had anywhere in the land. This is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. And why should not the Church be up and doing among the 
foremost in these matters? Her constitution and habit are such as afford the 
best of all grounds for perpetual improvement ; her old life being so strong 
that she can keep up with the age without running away from herself. She 
can advance faster than the sects, because her assimilative powers are greater 
than theirs; she can make real progress where they, from their inherent little- 
ness of life, can only make changes, mistaking them for progress. For do you 
not know that the greater a man’s inheritance, the less liable his character 
will be to suffer by additions to his estate? And this is well illustrated in the 
fact, that now while our institutions of learning are improving more than ever 
in scholastic advantages, they are at the same time becoming more distinctive- 
ly Church ; her life growing stronger in them, the faster they go ahead. 

What we have been trying to say, is well exemplified in the recent course 
of Trinity College, Hartford, which bids fair to take the lead among the high- 
er educational institutions of the American Church. ‘The College is now well 
manned ; its veins are throbbing with life ; it dwells in a place of exceeding 
beauty, and in an atmosphere of moral and mental health ; and the reign of 
operative enterprise seems thoroughly inaugurated in its administration. We 
find a very interesting and significant item of improvement set forth in a late 
editorial in the Calendar, most of which we subjoin : 

The development of the college, in a religious point of view, has been pecu- 
liarly marked during the past year. The repairs of the chapel, so far from 
being the first step, are rather the last ; at any rate, the last as yet taken. The 
first ~vas the organization of a department of Religious Instruction, into which 
were brought various studies, hitherto scattered through different departments, 
as well as other studies now introduced. Thedepartment includes addresses in the 
chapel, lectures and recitations in the instruction-rooms, covering points of the 
highest importance to the students as Christian scholars. There then followed 
the extension of the chapel services, including the administration of the Holy 
Communion, the observance of the Feasts and Fasts of the Church by appropri- 
ate rites, and the restoration of forms of prayer previously omitted from the 
Daily Service. Not until all this was accomplished, not until the life that is with- 
in was stirred, did the chapel itself, its aspect and its external influences, receive 
attention. It could have been wished, devoutly wished, that the funds of the 
college, or the impulses of some Christian benefactor, had authorized the erec- 
tion of a proper chapel, one that would stand with uplifted spire, the guardian 
spirit of the college precincts. But as there was no immediate prospect of a 
chapel-building, the next best thing was planned, and the repairs of the chapel- 
room, as it is, were begun upon. To this end, an offertory was taken at every 
celebration of the Holy Communion, while individual offerings were received 
and employed ; officers and students engaging together in the good work, and 
one or two friends from without assisting. What has been the result, can be 
seen at the chapel. The chancel, or rather sacrarium, is in order; an altar 


stands beneath a window bearing the symbol of the Holy Trinity ; a lecturn is 
in the foreground ; and the chairs and other furniture wear a seemly and a 
solemn look. A Communion Service, presented by a mother and her two 
daughters before the repairs were commenced, is in keeping with the spirit and 
aspect of the whole. 


If now it be asked, of what effect is all this—how does it bear upon the stu- 
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dents, or how do they interest themselves ic it, the answer may be made most ch« 
fully. Not only is the deportmert of the young men in the chapel grea 
proved, not only is their feeling towards the services raised and purified, 
holy spell seems to have been thrown over all their academic relations ; ‘‘ 
are better friends with their instructors, better sons of their Alma Mater ; more 

interested in their work and in hers, than they have ever been. We do not mean 
that this is universal, or that there are no exceptions, or striking ones ; = ut we 
mean every word tl rat we utter, when we say that the deve Jopmen t of the - 
ious element in the college system has been attended by the most striking proof: 
of its influence and iis working among the large majority of the ee. 

Tue Rev. Bendamix Hate, D.D., has resigned the presidency of Hobart 
College, Geneva. The step became necessary in consequence "Cl ~— J 
health ; his physicians juc dying that entire freedom from the cares and respon- 
sibilities of the oflice was essential to his recovery. Dr. Hale has beer 
head of the College some 21 years. His administration has been able, fa 
and judicious, and his high qualities as a scholar and a gentleman have gr 


























2Teatiy 
endeared him to allw ith whom he has been officially associ ated. The Trustees, 
the Faculty, the Students, and the Alumni, will follow him in his retirement 





with their warmest respect and affection. The Gospel Messenger understands 
that he will retain a seat in the Board of Trustees, so that the College will 






still have the benefit of his wisdom and experience. We hope most si 

that the Board will soon ke able to make his place good ; for we long to « 
the day when all Church parents shall send their sons to Church Colleges. 
Hobart College has many strong attractions, in the beauty and salubrity of its 
situation, in the high abilities of its officers, and in the atmosphere of in- 
telligence and social refinement that invests the Genevan community. ‘Th 
Rev. Dr. Littlejohn, of New Haven, who was clected to succeed Dr. Hale, has 
declined ; a thing that the friends of the College may well regret. 

‘Tue UNIVERSITY oF THE SoutH, young as it is in projection, is already 
awa flood of munificence. Col. John Armfield, of Warren county, T'enn., 
subscribes $25,000 a-year during life; Dr. Warren, of Edenton, N. C. 
$25,000 ; Col. Isaac Croom, Greensboro’, Ala. -» $2,000 a-year during his lii 
to endow a eee hip, and $25,000 at his death. Gentlemen, you have 
done nobly ; in behalf of liberal Christian learning, we thank you; and 
hope that among our rich-souled brethren at the South there will be 
many more like you. 

Tue Late Mr. Jouns, of Long Green, Maryland, left several munificent 
bequests for religious and charitable purposes ; among others the following 

















To the Foreign and Domestic Missions of the Church, $5,000 each. ‘To the 
Theological Seminary and High School of the Church in Virginia, $15.000. 
The Theological Seminary in Ohio, $15,000. The E. K. Society, $10,000. 
To the Rev. H. V. D. Johns, of Baltimore, ] his splendid farm, stock, and eve ry- 
thing just as when hedied. Also, all the remainder of his large estate, after 
willing his two sisters an annt uity of $367 during their lifetime. His negroes 
he manumitted at once. Dr. Johns and his son are the executors of the will. 

Tue Rr. Riv. tae Bisuor of California reached home on the 16th of 
December, having been absent 8 months. His return was warmly greeted by 
his friends and epee The following Sunday, he preached to a dense 
congregation in Christ church, of which he was rector. In the evening, the 
Rev. F. C. Ewer, who had been ordained deacon just before the I 
departure, and elected assistant minister of the parish, presented a class of 
for confirmation. ‘The next day, the Bishop resigned his rectorship, with the 
view of giving his whole strength to the Diocese. He had been rector of the 
parish four years, during w hich time he had raised it from a state of extreme 
feebleness, had been instrumental in clearing from it a debt that was threatening 
its very existence, and had gathered back many a wanderer into the fold of the 
Church. Mr. Ewer was elected to succeed him in the parish, the 24th of 
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January being appointed for his ordination to the Priesthood. The Bishop's 
resignation drew forth the following, which was offered by the Hon. Edward 
Stanley, and unanimously adopted by the vestry : 

Resolved, That yielding to the necessities of the Diocese, which claim the ser- 
vices of the Bishop, we feel it our bounden duty to submit to the force of the 
reasons which impel him to resign the Rectorship of Grace church ; and in 
accepting his resignation it affords us pleasure to express our gratitude for his 
most efficient services, which we trust will bring blessings to him, as well as to 
his affectionate congregation of Grace church. 

Tus Monrror furnishes some welcome information touching Immanuel 
church, Baltimore. The members of that parish, following the lead of their 
enterprising Rector, Dr. Johns, have lately built a handsome little chapel, 50 
feet by 25, which is now occupied by Parochial and Sunday Schools. Though 
the parish school was but lately started, the roll now contains the names of 
nearly 100 boys and girls, who are in punctual attendance. An interesting 
library has been provided for the use and benefit of the pupils. The studies 
embrace the elementary branches of an English education, and the principles 
of religion. A part of the structure is two stories high, and the upper story 
contains rooms for the use of the matron of the establishment.—That is the 
way to make the Church “take root downwards, and bear fruit upwards.”— 
The Sunday School, also, is said to be going on bravely ; but the less need be 
said of that, as it probably is no new thing in the parish. 

Tue Soctretry for the Advancement of Christianity in Pennsylvania lately 
held its 46th Anniversary in St. Mark’s church, Philadelphia. The Bishop 
presided. The Report was read by the Rev. H.S. Spackman. The number 
of missionaries patronized by the Society is 17. The resources of the Society, 
including a balance of $311 from the previous year, and for the year 1857, 
amounted to $6278. ‘The amount expended $5142, leaving a present balance 
of $1136. This balance comprises the $1000 appropriated as the salary for 
an itinerating missionary. 

Tus Rr. Rev. tus Bisnor of Pennsylvania was lately reported to have 
been seized with apoplexy at Greensburg. The Editor of the Monitor has 
authentic information that the disease was not apoplexy, but a paralysis of the 
right arm; that the Bishop is already recovering, and that “he has been 
doing more than the feeble state of his health would warrant.” The whole 
Church has cause to be thankful that the life of this able and excellent prelate 
still stands in so much of hope. None could contemplate, without extreme 
rrief and alarm, the prospect of losing so conspicuous an ornament of the 
Episcopate ; and it is a great relief to know that his case is not nearly so bad 
as it was reported to be. 
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THE CHURCH ABROAD. 

In OUR RECENT NoTICE of Dr. Livingstone’s Travels and Researches in 
Africa, we ventured, with some hesitation, to question the wisdom of that good 
man’s course in one important particular. We refer to the fact of his requir- 
ing the natives to put away all their wives but one before coming to Christian 
baptism. Since the notice was published, we have received, from very high 
sources, an unexpected confirmation of the view which we ventured to suggest. 
Bishop Colenso, of Natal, a South African See, gave out as his opinion, some 
while since, that in case of a native convert having already more wives than 
one, the Christian system did not require, nor justify, the repudiation of any 
of them. Bishop Colenso lately published in the Natal Journal a correspond- 
ence on the subject, showing that his view is decidedly sustained by the late 
Bishop of Norwich, Dr. Hinds, and by Archbishop Whately. Bishop Hinds, 
writing in May, 1856, speaks as follows: “ St. Paul, I am persuaded, would 
have done, and did, what the Bishop of Natal decides on doing. I have asked 
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Archbishop Whately to tcll me what he thinks of the question discussed, 
adding that the writer needs support if he is right, and that his error should 
be pointed out if he is wrong.” The request drew forth an answer from the 
Archbishop of Dublin, also dated May, 1856, in which he holds the following 
language : “‘Puzzle-headed people are apt to confound together the making oj a 
contract which is (in a Christian community) not allowed, and the keeping to 
a contract which, when it was made, was lawful. I hold with the Bishop, 
that a man who puts away a wife, even though he has another, ‘ causeth her 
to commit adultery.’” Not content with this, the Archbishop wrote a second 
time, expressing himself still more decidedly. “It was my design to give you,” 
says he, “in the very just cause you are engaged in, all the support in my power, 
of which there seemed to be great need ; and accordingly I wished and expect- 
ed the publication of what I had written with that view. The divorces, which 
some of the missionaries advocate, create so manifest and great an obstacle to 
the propagation of the Gospel, that nothing could justify the adoption of such 
a procedure, except its being clearly a point of moral obligation ; instead of 
which it is, 1am convinced, a procedure decidedly immoral.” The English 
Churchman, whose opinion is also entitled to very great weight, republishes 
the correspondence, and in a brief reference to it says, “ We are certainly 
inclined to think that Bishop Colenso has judged rightly in the matter.” The 
question is evidently one of very serious practical consequence in the mission- 
ary service of the Church, and we are glad that some of her higher authorities 
are giving us their judgment in it. 

Tue Brsuor of London has organized a band of missionaries to labour at 
large among the people in the East end of the city. This is a new experi- 
ment in the English parochial system, and it has grown out of the London 
Diocesan Home Mission.—The same prelate has lately consecrated a new iron 
church, for the Plaistow and Victoria Dock Mission. The exterior of the edifice 
is of corrugated iron, and the interior is neatly and commodiously arranged, 
the altar being placed in front of an appropriate reredos. There are sittings 
for a congregation of about six hundred. Churches of this construction are 
certainly admirably adapted for missionary purposes. 

Tue Bisnor of Oxford has issued directions to all the surrogates in his 
Diocese, to grant no marriage license whatever, to any divorced person whose 
husband or wife is still alive. 

Tue EccresrasticaL Courts in England, after being open for about 800 
years, have been finally closed. The event took place on Saturday, Jan. 9th. 

Mr. Wesrterton, of illustrious memory, has made a munificent donation to 
St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, having announced it as his purpose to decline a re- 
election as Churchwarden of the parish. His reasons are, that the Bishop 
has not sustained him in his efforts to reform the parish ; and that his friends 
leave him in the lurch, saddled with £500 of costs in his appeal to the Judi- 
cial Committee. So far as regards his connection with the parish, we may 
safely affirm that “ nothing in his life became him like the leaving it.” 

THE NEW SERVICES in Westminster Abbey were succeeding wonderfully. 
Archdeacon Sinclair preached the tnird sermon of the course, and the con- 
gregation overflowed so much as to fill the church of St. Margaret’s, near by. 
Best of all, the movement is so popular and so successful, that St. Paul’s 
Cathedral is to be opened too, for similar popular services in the nave. And 
the spirit is spreading. Everywhere we read of courses of services for the 
working classes,—energetic preachings,—mighty crowds thronging “ like doves 
to their windows.” 

Tue Rey. Joun Guturie, Lord Lansdowne’s domestic chaplain, is ap- 
pointed Canon of Bristol. He is a “ moderate Evangelical,” of high charac- 
ter for ability, earnestness, and laborious zeal. 

Petitions are in circulation, addressed to Convocation, in favour of encour- 
aging lay cooperation in Ruridecanal chapters, and giving a longer time to 
the deliberations of the two Houses. 
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